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PREAMBLE 


AIT  APOLOGY:  A  DEFENSE;  A  JTJ  3T  I?  IC  AT  I  ON 


Whether  a  person  should  write  about 
himself  and  his  family  depends  on  the  purpose  he  has 
in  mind  and  on  what  disposition  he  intends  to  make  of 
his  writing. 


If  he  intends  to  give  his  work  to  the 
general  public,  he  will  almost  certainly  make  a  mis¬ 
take;  for  the  public  can  have  no  interest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  an  individual  or  a  family  except  in  those  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  cases  where  greatness  may  arouse  such 
interest . 


On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that 
one’s  descendants  ns, y  have  a  laudable  curiosity  con¬ 
cerning  the  history  of  the  writer’s  life  and  times,  and 
particularly  about  his  ancestors  who  are  their  ancestor 
And  so,  I  write  this  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  my  de¬ 
scendants  as  may  be  interested. 


John  Jenkins  Buch-  na.n 


1932  JL  $ 
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PREFACE 


An  explanation  is  due  the  reader  for  the  de¬ 
sultory  way  in  which  this  hook  is  written.  It  has  been 
pieced  together  in  such  snatches  of  time  as  have  heen  at 
the  disposal  of  the  writer  and  his  stenographer,  Miss 
?*iry  Walters.  He  has  thought  it  better  that  he  should  do 
this  work  in  a  hasty,  unsystematic  way  than  not  to  do  it 
at  all,  or  to  even  leave  the  scraps  of  paper  on  which  it 
has  heen  written  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  no  one 
else  would  take  the  interest  to  shape  them  into  a  present¬ 
able  narrative. 


He  has  heen  careful  to  take  nothing  for  granted 
that  he  could  not  verify. 


The  only  merit  of  the  hook  is  its  crude  recitation 
of  facts.  It  is  written,  not  for  his  grandchildren  for  they 
know  him-  hut  for  their  descendants,  to  whom  the  present  new 
and  hopeful  science  of  recording  genealogy  may  make  possible 
the  tracing  of  our  ancestors  far  earlier  than  the  siege  of 
Londonderry. 


This  seems  unlikely,  because  the  very  early  Buchanan 
and  Junkin  families,  although  very  religious  and  fairly  well 
educated,  belonged  to  the  middle  class  rather  than  to  the 
titled  gentry.  And  still  they  have  always  heen  a  home-loving 
and  land-holding  race,  and  perhaps  some  ambitious  descendant 
may  dig  up  the  records  of  our  families*  holdings  in  the  old 
country. 


To  such  a  descendant  the  writer  leaves  this  word: 
"Beware  of  the  professional  genealogist  and  accept  nothing 
without  personal  verification." 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  material  gathered  by  John  Jenkins  Buchanan  which  he  intended 
to  be  published  as  a  book,  but  which  was  never  completed  by  the  time  of  his  death. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  BUCHANAN  FAMILY 

My  great  grandfather,  John  Buchanan  (l?25-l8l0)  settled  at  Peach  Bottom# 
near  Muddy  Run,  south  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  the  “Barrens  of  York**  before  the 
Revolution?  He  had  four  brothers  and  three  sisters.  He  was  married  twice. 

The  name  of  his  first  wife  and  the  date  of  their  marriage  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover.  By  her  he  is  said  to  have  had  three  children*  The  diary 
of  Reverend  John  Cuthbertson  records  the  baptism  of 

George,  son  to  John  Buchanan,  April  16,  1752; 

Ebenezer,  M  "  "  July  27,  1757? 

John,  "  "  "  H  April  14,  1761. 

This  son  Ebenezer,  is  mentioned  in  John  Buchanan’s  will  as  the  father 
of  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Martha,  to  whom  John  left  bequests.  In  the  "Tax  List" 
for  Chanceford  Township"  in  1779,  Ebenezer  is  set  down  as  a  single  man.  On 
August  29#  1797,  he  made  a  will  in  which  he  states  that  he  is  a  blacksmith  of" 
Moon  Township,  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,’  This  will  was  probated  on 
November  4,  1797,  and  is  recorded  in  Allegheny  County  Will  Book  #1,  page  111# 

On  October  3,  1765*  John  Buchanan  married  a  second  wife,  Jane  Rowan 
(my  great  grandmother) V  By  him  she  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.'  She 
survived  him  four  years  and  lies  beside  him  in  Shenk* s  burying  ground,  about 
two  miles  from  the  farm  where  he  lived.  The  baptism  of  all  of  her  children  is 
recorded  in  the  Cuthbertson  diary* 
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Andrew 

baptized 

August 

31,  1766 

James 

M 

it 

"  1768 

Martha 

If 

April 

9*  1770 

Agnes 

M 

June 

14,  1772 

Mary 

II 

July 

31,  1774 

Jean 

If 

March 

29,  1776 

Thomas 

M 

October 

1778 

George 

ft 

April 

6,  17&iL  (ay  grandfather) 

In  the  Deed  Book 

of  York 

County  it  is  recorded  £hat 

Buchanan  bought  147  acres  in  Chanceford  Township  from  Francis  Alexander 
in  1763". 


On  December  14,  1930,  I  made  an  attempt  to  reach  my  great 
grandfather’s  grave,  but  was  unsuccessful.  However,  I  was  assured  later  by 
Mr*’  J,  Nelson  Kilgore,  of  Bridgeton,  Pa.,  that  he  had  seen  the  two  graves  and 
would  guide  me  to  them  on  my  next  visit  to  his  housed 

Almost  two  years  later  (Nov.‘  15,  1932)  I  visited  Mr.  Kilgore 
and  he  took  me  to  the  Shenk's  burying  ground,  which  is  located  on  Route  No'if  74 
about  a  mile  south  of  Airville,  The  graveyard  is  about  75  or  80  feet  wide  and 
perhaps  200  feet  deep.T  It  fronts  on  the  public  road  and,  at  the  road,  lies 
about  5  feet  above  it',*  It  is  pretty  well  filled  with  graves,  many  of  which 
have  sunk,  leaving  treacherous  pits,1  In  the  northeast  comer,  side-by-side 
are  two  similar  headstones,  one  inscribed 


In  Memory  of  John  Buchanan 
who  departed  this  life 
January  25,  1810 
Aged  85  years 


■  • 
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The  other* 


In  Memory  of  Jane  Buchanan 
who  departed  this  life 
February  15,  1814 
Aged  74  years 


This  graveyard  was  part  of  the  Shenk  farm  and  was  given  to  a 
church  congregation  whose  church  building  was  long  ago  abandoned.  It 
seems  now  to  be  held  by  the  United  Pr tbyte ri an  Congregartion  at  Airville,* 

It  seems  probably  to  me  that  John  Buchanan,  who  died  in  1810,  and 
his  second  wife  who  died  in  1814,  were  buried  in  a  private  graveyard  on 
the  Buchanan  farm,  as  was  the  general  custom  in  those  days  in  farming 
districts |  and  that,  when  the  Shenk  graveyard  was  opened,  the  bodies  were 
re-interred  almost  in  the  very  corner  of  the  graveyard  when  it  was  opened 
as  all  the  oldest  stones  stand  in  the  northeast  corner^  Perhaps  there  i  s  a 
record  of  this  in  the  Church  or  Courthouse,  but  the  difficulties  of  getting 
the  history  of  this  burying  ground  so  far  away  are  great. 

Returning  from  this  graveyard  toward  York  and  coming  to  Airville, 
we  turn  to  the  left  on  a  newly  improved  pike,  the  Airville-Woodbine  Road, 
Route  No.7  85L.  Traversing  this  road  2,4  miles  from  Airville  we  reach  the 
Chanceford  Presbyterian  Church,  and  3/l0  of  a  mile  further  we  turn  right 
on  a  dirt  roadj  7/l0  of  a  mile  on  this  road  brings  us  to  a  private  lane, 
on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  house  where  my  great  grandfather,  John 
Buchanan,  lived  and  died.’ 

My  third  journey  East  was  made  in  ray  son  John’s  car  with  John  Jr., 
and  Gbbson  and  John's  chauffeur,  Pierre,  as  a  driver.'  On  this  journey  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  present  owner  (?)  of  the  farm  and  his 
wife  at  home.  He  is  W.  B,  Jamison  (Woodbine,  Pa„  R.  D,  #l).  He  showed  us 
that_the_house  is  of  logs  covered  with  weather-boarding  and  is  of  the  opinion 


. 


' 
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that  part  of  it  is  original,*  This  is  doubtful  in  my  mind,  as  I  think  the  weather 
boards  are  of  a  later  time,* 

On  my  return  from  the  graveyard  and  farm  on  ay  second  visit  I  stopped 
at  the  Courthouse  at  York  and  read  the  copy  of  ray  great  grandfather’s  will 
in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Wills,  It  is  written  in  "Book-N-page  l88i* 

It  is  dated  September  2d,  1803,  and  the  testator  describes  himself  as  a  "yeoman”/ 
It  is  quite  a  long  document  and  goes  into  great  detail  in  describing  his 
property,-  He  provides  for  his  wife  and  several  sons  and  daughters.  He  be¬ 
queaths  to  his  Mdeariy  beloved  son  George,  as  much  money  as  will  put  him 
through  his  learning,”  He  gives  to  his  sons,  5araes  and  Thomas,  his  n stills 

and  barrels”/  He  makes  two  of  his  sons  Executors  of  his  will/  ^ 

6' 

Mr  grandfather,  Rev/ George  Buchanan  (1782-1855),  was  the -fourth  son 
of  his  father  and  was  born  near  York,  Pennsylvania,  presumbably  on  the  Peach 
Fottom  farm.  It  "runs  in  our  family”  to  give  a  liberal  education  to  the 
children,  and  so  m£  grandfather  was  sent  to  the  Gettysburg  Academy  and  later 
to  Dickinson  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1805,  when  he  was  23  years  old. 

On  October  l4-15th,  1933*  when  I  made  ray  third  pilgrimage  to  the  East 
in  company  with  my  son,  John,  and  his  two  sons,  John  and  Gibson,  we  stopped 
over  for  half  an  hour  or  so  at  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle,’  It  was  a  Saturday 
afternoon  and  all  the  buildings  and  the  Campus  were  deserted  for  the  football 
game.  In  the  Administration  Building  we  heard  the  click  of  a  typewriter  and 
found  two  young  women  at  work  in  preparation  for  the  coming  Sesqui centennial 
of  the  College'/ 

One  appeared  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  President,  She  took  much  pains 
to  find  the  printed  account  in  the  Alumni  Register  of  the  early  graduates/ 

This,  she  finally  discovered  in  the  President’s  office;  and  there  was  the 

I 

record  of  my  grandfather,  George  Buchanan:'  s  graduation  in  1805,  and  an 

1 

abstract  of  his  career.  As  she  copied  it  out  €ot  us,  it  readi 
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1805-7 

Buchanan,  George 
Bom  1782  in  York  County,  Pa? 

Studied  at  New  York  Theological  Seminary* 

1809,  licensed  by  Philadelphia  Prebytery  (United  Presbyterian  ChurchJ  * 

I8ll-1855»  Pstor  ay  Steunbenville,  Ohio. 

Died  at  Steubenville,  Ohio, 

October  14.  1855/ 

As  a  tribute  to  the  energy  and  persistence  of  my  son,  John,  I  may  here 
say  that  it  was  much  against  ray  will  that  we  stopped  at  Dickinson  College!  for 
I  wished  to  be  on  my  way.  He  is  so  thorough  in  everything  and  his  mind  is  so 
quick  to  grasp  the  passing  opportunity  that  he  never  misses  a  chance  to  see 
men  and  places?  His  memory  is  so  retentive  that  he  appears  to  store  away  the 
salient  features  of  everything  he  sees  or  hears.  My  observation  of  his  three 
sons,  John  (l6),  Gibson  (13)  and  James  (8),  is  that  they  have  inherited  these 
traits  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  and  one  of  them  may  "go  his  father  one 
better.-4' 

After  his  graduation  at  Dickinson,  my  grandfather  went  to  New  York  City 
to  study  for  the  Ministry  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  under  the  celebrated  Dr."  J.  M?  Mason,  from  which  seminary  he  graduated 
with  its  first  class? 

In  November  1809,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Philadelphia  Prebytery 
at  its  meeting  in  Washington  City,  He  preached  first  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  In  the  following  year  (1810) 
he  went  to  Steutneville,  Ohio,  and  delivered  the  first  sermons  in  connection 
with  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  Steubenville,  under  the  direction  of  the 


Monongahel  Presbytery? 


. 


■ 
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On  April  3,  1811,  he  was  "called"  to  the  pastorate  of  three  charges! 
Steunbenville,  Yellow  Creek  and  Harmon’s  Creek  (now  Paris,  Pa.)  He  was  installed 
in  Steunbenville,  June  4,  1811/  Almost  exactly  one  year  later  (June  6,  l8l2)f 
he  was  married  to  Mary  J unkin,  chughter  of  Joseph  J unkin  and  Eleanor  Cochrane 
Jinkin  of  Hope  Mills,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Mercer,  Pa*  My  grandmother, 
this  Mary  J  unkin  Buchanan,  had  a  twin  sister,  Agnes,  who  in  the  same  year  ( 1812) 
married  Hew  James  Galloway  (1787-1B18),  who  was  the  first  X&X1XXXS  Associate 
Reformed  Minister  of  Mercer/ 

A  few  years  ago,  while  searching  the  old  graveyard  in  Mercer  for  the 
tomb  of  my  great  great  grandmother,  Eleanor  Cochrane  (Elinor  Coughran) ,  I  found 
the  headstone  of  Rev,  James  Galloway/  He  had  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  for 
my  grandfather  and  gamdmother,  and  my  grandfather  had  done  the  same  for  his 
and  her  twin  sister  Agnes/  In  this  way  all  fees  were  kept  in  the  family/ 

Portraits  in  oil  of  my  paternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  hang  in 

no 

our  dining  room,  inherited  from  my  Uncle  Joseph/  I  have  tks  recollection  of 
either,  my  grandfather  having  died  when  I  was  a  month  old  and  my  grandmother 
when  I  was  6  years  old/ 

I  have  very  distinct  recollections  of  what  my  mother  used  to  say 
about  her  mother-in-law/  She  stood  in  considerable  aw  of  her.  My  grandmother  was 
a  J  unkin  and  let  no  one  forget  the  ancestry.  My  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  small  town  squire  and  hotelkeeper.  And  still  I  had,  as  a 
child,  always  the  feeling  that  my  mother  had  the  keener  intellect  and  greater 
energy  and  jast  as  much  right  to  be  proud/  Perhaps  I  was  right?  perhaps  wrong'/ 
According  to  the  pamphlet  recording  "The  Dedicatory  Services  of  the 
First  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Steubenville,  Ohio",  held  February  24,  1926, 
"for  nearly  30  years  Rev/  Buchanan  rode  his  faithful  horse,  "Punch",  through 
rain  and  sunshine.  Summer  and  Winter,  giving  his  time  one  Sabbath  to  Yellow  Creek 
and  dividing  the  next  four  equally  between  Steubenville  and  Harmon's  Creek,.,/ 
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In  January  I838,  steps  were  taken  which  resulted  in  his  giving  up  two  of  these 
charges  and  devoting  all  his  time  to  Steubenville.  He  was  paid  the  sum  of  $500 
per  year  for  his  services  and,  according  to  Session  Minutes,  had  a  hard  time 
getting  some  of  it.!, ...... 

This  first  pastorate  continued  until  October  14,  1855*  when  the  pastor  died, 
having  served  the  Lord  and  this  congregation,  without  ceasing  for  a  period  of 
44  years,-*1 

I  have  many  times  heard  ay  father  speak  of  "Old  Punch11  and  say  that 
he  lived  to  be  43  years  old — an  unusual  age  for  a  horse. 

My  grandfather  and  grandmother  Buchanan  had  7  children* 

J  (l)  Eleanor  Jane  (ob,  1897); 
i/(2)  John  Junkin  (ob.  1853); 

^(3)  Joseph  (1820-1910) 

</  $4)  William  Stanton; 

v/(5)  Ehr*  James  Galloway  (1825-1909);  ay  father; 

(6)  Sarak  Elizabeth  (ob,  1862); 

(7)  Mary  KcMechon  (ob.  1829) 

My  father  studeid  “edicine  under  a  preceptor,  as  was  customary  in 
those  days,  Dr^  Benjamin  Tappan,  a  man  of  ability  and  skill  in  his  profession.’ 
He  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  pretenders  and  quacks,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
profession.  I  always  thought  that  much  of  my  father's  independence  of  thought 
and  skill  as  a  physician  he  derived  from  the  teaching  of  Dr^  Tappan.' 

Although  my  grandfather's  income  was  so  very  small,  he  followed  the 
tradition  of  his  family  and  gave  all  his  children  a  good  education,  his  four 
sons  all  becoming  members  of  the  learned  professions— two  in  the  ministry,  one 
in  theLaw  and  one  in  Medicine-,4 


' 
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My  father  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1847, 
having  attended  lectures  and  clinics  at  that  school  for  two  years ^  He  never 
ceased  to  speak  with  admiration  of  his  teachers,  Valentine  Mott,  Gunning  Bedford 
and  Jbhn  W.  Draper,  While  in  New  York  he  had  at  least  two  'boarding  houses*  one 
at  No,  659  Broadway,  and  the  other  at  No,  79  Greene  Street,-  I  have  heard  ay 
father  describe  his  journey  to  and  from  New  York  by  way  of  the  through  line, 
which  included  the  Portage  Railroad  with  its  ten  incline  planes  between 
Hollidaysburg  and  Johnstown  (five  on  each  side  of  the  mountain) J  This  line 
was  in  operation  20  years  (1834-1854),  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  which  ran  all  the  way  without  places,* 

It  is  a  fact,  vouched  for  by  Horace  Greely  in  his  autobiography,  that 

t 

well  water  was  used  in  New  York  City  till  the  Croton  Aqueduct  was  completed  in 
1844,  And  so  the  probability  is  very  great  that  my  father,  when  he  went  there 
in  1845,  drank  well  water,  although  he  never  mentioned  the  fact  in  my  hearing,* 
While  he  was  attending  Medical  Lectures  he  contracted  small-pox  and  was 
always  very  grateful  for  the  care  he  received  from  friends  who  took  him  in.  He 
had  only  one  slight  pit  on  his  forehead  and  it  is  likely  that  this  was  a  case 
of  varioloid  (sraall-pox  modified  by  vaccination),  as  it  is  imporbable  that 
this  preventive  of  small-pox  which  had  been  in  common  use  for  several  decades 
should  have  been  omitted  in  his  case,' 

After  his  graduation,  my  father  began  practice  in  Wellsville,  Ohio,  He 
always  had  a  leaning  towards  surgery  and  in  1854,  a  letter  from  A,  J,  Ralston 
informs  him  that  he  (Mr,  Ralston)  had  shopped  New  York  for  an  amputating  set 
which  he  said  could  be  bought  at  George  Tiemann*s,  63  Chatham  Street,  for 
twnety-five  dollars,' 

This  Andrew  Jackson  Ralston  married  my  father's  younger  sister,  Sarah 
Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1862,  Even  when  ke  lived  in  our  present  residence  he  came 
to  our  house  for  Sunday  dinner  with  my  father  and  we  had  a  " snapshot”  of  all 
three  made  as  we  stood  on  the  front  lawn. 


i-  •*  ; 
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The  firm  of  George  Tiemann  and  Company,  above  referred  to,  was 
established  in  New  York  in  1826,  When  I  was  attending  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Tieraann's  had  the  reputation  of  making  the  best  surgical 
instruments,  and,  in  1880,  I  bought  an  amputation  set  from  them,’  At  present 
they  still  are  leaders  in  their  lines  and  are  located  at  107" East  28th  Street, 

New  York, 

No  doubt  the  amputating  set  which  my  father  thought  of  buying  in 
1854  was  to  be  used  in  railroad  cases j  for  there  was  then  a  railroad  connecting-: 
Wellsville  and  Cleveland,'  Two  years  later,  it  was  extended  to  Rochester,  as 
noted  by  Mr,’’  E,T,  Whiter,  at  one  time  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West,  a  friend  of  my  father.  He  says  "the  C,  &  P,R.R„  was  built  from  Cleveland 
and  connected  with  the  F6rt  Wayne  at  Rochester,  Penna,’,  in  I656,  from  which 
point  it  had  trackage  rights  over  that  line  into  Pittsburgh," 

For  a  number  of  years,  my  Uncle  Joseph  and  Mr,  Galloway  conducted 
a  classical  school  in  Steubenville?  This  school  is  referred  to  in  the  autobiography 
of  John  Hindman  Sherrard,  wgere  it  is  stated  that 

"In  November,  1852,  I  began  attending  the  High  School  of  Galloway 
and  Buchanan  in  Steubenville," 

My  Uncle  Joseph,  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
90,  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Jefferson  County,  of  which  Steubenville 
is  the  county  seat?  One  of  the  high  schools  there  now  carries  his  name?  He  is 
buried  in  the  cemetery  near  the  graves  of  his  father,  mother  and  sisters, 

I  have  referred  above  to  the  Rev,  John  Cutkbertson,  who  baptized 
ay  grandfather  Buchanan  in  1783?  Mr,  Cuthbertson  landed  in  this  country  at 
New  Castle,  Delaware,  on  August5»  175U  He  "rode  the  circuit"  for  22  years, 
going  as  far  East  as  Philadelphia,  as  far  West  as  Carlisle,  as  far  North  as 
Conrad  Weisser' s,  at  Womelsdorf  and  as  far  South  as  the  Maryland  line? 

He  rode  horseback,  of  course,  and  visited  hundreds  of  families, 
marrying  couples,  baptizing  babies  and  grown  ups,  burying  the  dead  and  preaching 
>  "Pittsburgh  of  Today" — Vol,  11,  page  669, 
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sermons  on  all  occasions.  Moreover,  he  wrote  everything  down  in  a  leather 
bound  diary— how  far  he  had  ridden,  whose  houses  he  had  visited,  what  texts  he 
had  preached  on,  whom  he  had  married  and  whom  baptized.  Thie  diary  came  some 
how  into  the  possession  of  my  Uncle  Joseph  and  was  by  him  presented  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Xenia,  Ohip?  When  this  Seminary 
combined  with  the  one  in  Pittsburgh,  the  volume  was  broguth  here.  It  now  reposes 
in  the  safe  under  the  care  of  Rev.  John  McNaugher,  by  whose  courtesy  I  was 
allowed  to  make  abstracts  from  the  typewritten  copy  of  the  diary  made  by 
Dr.  McNaugher' s  son,  Judge  MsNaugheri5 

In  his  travels,  Mr,  Cuthbertson  was  a  very  frequent  visitor  at  the 
houses  of  both  my  Great-grandfathers,  John  Buchanan  and  Joseph  Junkin.  This 
diary  is  an  historical  document  of  great  value  for  its  biographical  data,  and 
no  one  who  looks  at  it  can  doubt  its  accuracy.' 

In  177^  Mr.  Cuthbertson  became  pastor  at  Middle:-  Octarara,  In  Lancaster 
County,  where  he  served  for  eight  years.  He  then  became  identified  with  the 
newly  organized  MAssociate  Reformed  Church”  and  served  the  congregation  at 
Lower  Chanceford,  Pa,1,  from  1783  till  his  death  on  March  10,  1791V 

In  193^  Miss  S,'!  Helen  Fields,  a  resident  of  Washington,  published  a 
very  excellent  book  concerning  the  Cuthbertson  Diary.  It  lists  the  marriages 
and  baptisms;  it  gives  an  account  as  far  as  possible  of  Dr.  CuthfeertsonS  and  his 
family;  it  records  his  comings  and  goins,  and,  altogether,  gives  a  most  admirable 
account  of  his  work. 

^  Registers  of  Marriages  and  Baptisms  performed  by  Rev.  John  Cuthbertson 
(1751-1791)  by  S.  Helen  Fields,  Washington,  D.  C.  193^o 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  JUNKIE  FAMILY 

Genealogical  records  cannot  always  be  depended  on 
to  be  absolutely  true* 

I  am  going  to  take  a  chance  on  the  correctness  of 
the  statement  in  Virkue*  Compendium  of  American  Genealogy, 
published  by  "The  Institute  of  American  Genealogy*  in 
Chicago  in  1933,  Vol.  V,  Page  622,  that  *William  Hays  was 
at  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  1688,  and  endured  its  trials 
for  twenty-two  months*  His  wife  and  two  small  children 
had  been  driven  to  the  walls  and  forced  to  walk  20  English 
miles,  their  only  food  a  little  oat-meal  and  a  piece  of  horse 
hide,  during  religious  persecution.*  This  William  Hays,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  compendium,  was  my  Great -great -great -great¬ 
grandfather. 

He  emigrated  to  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  his 
daughter  Martha  married  John  Wallace,  who  had  gone  from 
Scotland  to  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  thence  to  York  County 
Pennsylvania. 

John  Wallace  and  Martha,  his  wife,  had  a  daughter 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Joseph  Junkin , I,  at  Oxford,  Chester 


County,  Pa*,  in  1743.  This  couple  were  undoubtedly  njy  Great 
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great -grandparents* 


It  is  stated  in  Virkus*  Compendium  that  this  Joseph 
Junkin  (oa.  1725-1777)  was  of  Huguenot  descent;  that  he  came 
from  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  to  Few  Castle,  Delaware,  in 
1740  and,  in  1742  "took  up*  500  acres  of  land  in  Fast  Penns- 
horo  Township,  Cumberland  Co*,  Pa* 

This  land  is  about  12  miles  west  of  Harrisburg*  cOn 
part  of  this  land  the  town  of  Few  Kingston  now  stands*  Here, 
he  built  a  house*  His  Grandson,  Rey.  D*X.  Junkin,  writing 
in  1871,  the  Biography  of  his  brother  George,  quotes  his 
brother  to  the  effect  that,  in  1861,  there  stood  one-third 
of  a  mile  east  of  Kingston  a  stone  tavern  and  that  directly 
north  of  this  stone  tavern  was  the  site  of  the  house  that 
Joseph  Junkin,  Sr*,  built*  It  stood  over  a  spring  and  was 
made  of  hewn  logs  covered  with  shingles. 

He  later  built  a  stone  house  at  some  distance  to 
the  west  of  his  log  house,  where  he  lived  till  his  death 
in  1777*  This  stone  house  was  built  in  1748. 

In  the  settlement  of  his  estate,  his  land  was  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts,  the  western  part  falling  to  his 
son,  Joseph  Junkin  II,  (1750-1831),  my  Great  Grandfather; 
the  eastern  part  to  his  brother,  Benjamin*  On  the  western 
part  of  the  estate,  after  his  return  from  his  war  service. 
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Joseph  Junkin  II,  about  1781,  hui.lt  a  stone  house  near 
a  beautiful  spring  that  "gushed  from  the  hillside  and 
still  flows  on,"  as  his  son  George  has  it* 

On  November  14,  1932,  I  made  a  trip  East  on  my 

way  to  York,  stopping  first  at  New  Kingston,  where  I  found 

by  inquiry  a  Mr.  Hetrick,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  was 

well  acquainted  with  the  town  and  its  history.  He  had  at 

hand  a  copy  of  "The  History  of  Cumberland  and  Adams  County, 

1886,"  in  which  there  is  a  clear  account  of  the  "taking 

up"  of  500  acres  by  ray  Great-great-grandfather,  Joseph  Junkin, 

on  part  of  which  the  town  of  New  Kingston  now  stands. 

A  photostatic  copy  of  the  page  con¬ 
taining  this  account  appears  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  history. 

This  Squire  Hetrick  very  kindly  guided  me  to  the 
stone  house  which  the  second  Joseph  Junkin  built  during.. the 
Revolutionary  War.  It  has  a  commanding  situation  in  the 
western  edge  of  the  town,  standing  on  a  gentle  slope  about 
600  or  700  feet  north  of  the  main  street  of  the  town.  It  is 
a  substantially'  built  and  handsome  house  and  is  now  occupied 
by  a  farmer  named  Abraham  Bowman.  On  the  hillside  behind  the 
house  is  a  fine  spring  with  a  spring  house  built  over  it.  In 
front  of  the  house,  extending  to  the  public  road,  is  a  beauti- 


ful  grove  of  trees  which  gives  to  the  house  a  dignified 
outlook.  In  this  stone  house  were  horn  my  Grandmother, 

Mary  Junkin,  her  twin  sister  Agnes  and  eleven  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  Her  Mather,  Joseph  Junkin  II,  sold 
this  property  in  1806  and  moved  to  Hope  Mills,  a  mile  and 
a  half  south  of  Mercer,  Pa.,  where  his  tenth  son  and  last 
child,  David  X.  Junkin  was  horn. 

It  is  recorded  in  David’s  Biography  of  his  brother 
George,  that  “at  the  ferry  house  opposite  Pittsburgh,  at 
what  is  now  the  foot  of  Federal  Street,  Allegheny,  my 
father  found  an  old  Scotch-Irishman,  named  William  Robinson, 
who  used  to  thrash  rye  for  him  in  Cumberland.  He  owned 
the  ferry  and  the  farm  on  which  the  central  parts  of  Allegheny 
City  now  stand  and  urged  my  father  to  buy  it,  offering  all 
from  the  second  bank  to  the  foot  of  the  great  hill  for  four 
thousand  dollars.* 

To  return  to  ny  own  visit  to  Kingston,  I  may  say 
that  Mr.  Hetrick  guided  me  also  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  lend  on  which  the  original  Joseph  Junkin  had  built, 
over  a  spring,  his  first  house,  of  hewn  logs  covered  with 
shingles,  later  covered  with  boards.  This  house  was  also 
built  on  an  eminence  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  town. 

On  the  public  road  is  a  stone  house  cornering  on 
the  lane  which  runs  north  to  Joseph  Junkin’ s  house.  This 
stone  house  was  a  tavern  in  the  early  days,  and  across  the 
lane  is  a  stone  building,  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
formerly  used  to  house  the  post-horses  of  the  stages  which 
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made  this  tavern  their  stopping  place. 


Mr,  Hetrick  and  I  drove  up  the  hill  and  viewed 
the  log  house  over  the  spring  and  interviewed  the 
present  owner  of  the  farm,  a  man  well  on  in  years*  He 
said  that  his  father  and  grandfather  had  often  talked 
to  him  about  the  stone  tavern  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  recalled  the  changing  of  the  post  horses*  Near  the 
house  built  over  the  spring  is  the  stone  house  which  ny 
Great-great-grandfather  built  for  his  second  home, 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  Joseph 
Junkin  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Patriot  Army  in 
1776  and  1777,  In  the  latter  year  he  fought  at  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine  as  a  Captain  of  a  company  of 
volunteers  from  his  own  County  of  Cumberland,  During  a 
fekirmish  with  the  British,  five  days  later  (Sept, 16, 1777) , 
near  the  White  Horse  Tavern  in  Chester  County,  he  sus¬ 
tained  a  gunshot  fracture  of  the  right  arm,  which  shattered 
the  bone  and  disabled  him  for  a  full  year*  This  service 
renders  his  descendants  eligible  as  “Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution." 

On  May  24,  1779,  he  was  married  to  Eleanor 
Cochran  by  Reverend  Alexander  Dobbin,  at  Karsh  Creek, 

Pa.  By  her  he  had  14  children. 


Of  the  fourteen  children  bom  to  Joseph  Junkin 


and  Eleanor  Cochran,  thirteen  were  horn  in  the  stone 
house  at  Kingston,  The  best  known  was  George  (1790-1868), 


was  published  in  1871  by  his  youngest 


brother,  David  X.  Junkin  (1808-1880),  This  Biography, 
of  which  I  have  a  copy,  contains  much  of  the  history  of 
the  Junkin  family  and,  together  with  the  Biography  of 


George’s  daughter,  Margaret  Junkin  Preston, 


gives  not  only  all  the  facts  about  the  Junkins,  but 
much  of  the  history  of  the  times  before,  during  and  after 
the  Civil  War, 


l$r  great  uncle,  this  George  Junkin,  founded 


Lafayette  College  at  Easton,  Pa,,  and  became  its  first 
President  in  1832,  When  he  c|me  to  it,  the  college  had 
a  Charter,  but  “there  was  not  a  foot  of  land,  a  stone  or 
a  dollar  belonging  to  the  institution."  He  was  its 
President  till  1848,  except  for  three  and  a  half  years 
when  he  was  President  of  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio, 
In  1848,  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Washington 
University  (after  the  Civil  War  called  Washington  and  Lee 
University),  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  which  position  he  oc¬ 
cupied  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  April  1861, 


*  Biography  of  George  Junkin,  D.D. ,  1871, 
J.B,  Lippincott  and  Company, 


**  Margaret  Junkin  Preston  by  Elizabeth  Preston, 
Houghton-Miff lin  and  Company,  1903, 
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When  Virginia  was  on  the  ewe  of  seceding  from 
the  Union,  he  found  himself  the  head  of  a  University, 
all  of  whose  students  were  strongly  for  secession  and 
in  a  commonwealth  that  was  just  ready  to  join  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  He  held  strongly  to  the  principle  that 
slavery  was  wrong  and  that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  it 
was  no  reason  for  invoking  the  deeper  seated  question 
of  "States*  Rights"  which  had  "been  a  hone  of  contention 
since  the  foundation  of  the  government. 

His  daughter,  Eleanor  (my  own  father’s  favorite 
cousin),  had  been  married  on  August  4th,  1853,  to  Major 
Thomas  J.  Jackson,  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War  and  a  professor 
in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  This  was  "Stonewall 
Jackson."  A  little  more  than  a  year  later  Eleanor,  his 
wife,  died  in  childbirth,  and  for  several  years  there¬ 
after,  he  continued  as  an  inmate  of  Dr.  Junkin’ s  home* 

Dr.  Junkin’s  son,  George,  was  a  successful  and 
prominent  attorney  in  Philadelphia  and  naturally  clung 
to  the  Union  cause.  Tom  by  conflicting  desires  and  con¬ 
siderations  of  his  duty.  Dr.  Junkin  at  last  decided  to  leave 
the  happy  home  of  his  adoption  and  return  to  the  state  of 
his  birth. 
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Accordingly,  on  May  9th,  1861,  he  drove  north  to 
Philadelphia  (stopping  on  May  13th  at  the  stone  house 
in  Pew  Kingston,  where  he  had  heen  horn  71  years  before). 
He  remained  a  welcome  member  of  his  son  George’s  house¬ 
hold  till  his  death  four  years  later. 

On  this  journey  to  Pew  Kingston  and  York,  Melvin 
Phillips,  our  chauffeur,  and  I  left  home  at  9  o’clock 
on  a  Monday  morning,  taking  two  small  locked  bores  of 
lunch  and  a  thermos  bottle  of  hot  coffee,  together 
enough  for  two  lunches • 

Of  our  two  Packard  cars,  we  took  the  5-passenger 
in  preference  to  the  older  7-passenger  one.  The  7- 
passenger  car  was  the  one  that  we  had  bought  new  in 
December  1925,  had  driven  more  than  8,000  miles  through 
Europe  in  1928,  and  so  far  had  driven  72,000  miles  all 
told.  It  still  goes  well,  but  is  a  little  more  likely 
to  need  an  occasional  repair  than  the  other  car. 

The  5-passenger  car  is  of  practically  the  same 
model  (6-cylinder),  but  built  one  year  later.  I  bought 
it  from  the  Packard  Company  a  year  and  a  half  ago  for 
$300,  after  my  son,  John,  had  traded  it  into  a  new  7- 
passenger  car.  It  has  now  gone  58,000  miles  and  is 


still  good. 


We  followed  the  Lincoln  Highway  (passing 
over  the  recently  finished  George  Westinghouse  “bridge 
at  Turtle  Creek)  as  far  as  Chambersburg.  Here,  we  left 
the  Lincoln  Highway  for  the  road  that  passes  through 
Carlisle#  A  few  miles  “beyond  Carlisle  we  came  to  New 
Kingston  (190  miles  from  home),  arriving  at  2:30,  having 
lunched  on  the  roadside. 

Our  exploration  at  New  Kingston  took  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  and  so  we  went  on  till  we  met  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  at  Lemoine,  where  we  turned  off  for  York,  which  we 
reached  at  5  o’clock.  I  put  up  at  the  Yorketown  Hotel, 
where  I  had  a  good  room  with  running  hot  and  cold  water 
and  toilet  at  $2«50.  On  no  previous  trip  had  I  asked 
for  a  room  without  a  private  “bath;  hut  these  times  of 
terrible  depression  and  fading  income  compel  an  unwonted 
economy,  Melvin’s  expenses  for  room  and  garage  are  now 
less.  He  paid  hut  75  cents  for  a  comfortable  room  and 
50  cents  for  storage  of  the  car  in  a  good  garage.  I  recite 
these  details  to  mirror  the  times. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  were  off  at  8  o’clock 
for  Airville.  At  10:45,  I  was  back  at  the  Court  House 
at  York,  From  York  we  followed  the  Lincoln  Highway  home 


(210  miles),  arriving  at  5  o’clock.  We  had  beautiful 
weather  both  days  and  made  the  entire  500  miles  on  about 
eight  dollars  worth  of  gasoline,  at  17-£  cents  per  gallon, 
making  about  11  miles  on  a  gallon. 

The  road  was  in  excellent  condition  throughout* 

We  estimated  that  three-fourths  was  concrete  and  the  rest 
black,  hard  surfaced  (asphalt  or  coal-tar  composition)* 

We  averaged  about  37  miles  per  hour,  going  on  good  stretches 
sometimes  55  to  60  miles  per  hour. 

Although  we  had  three  vacant  places  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  and  we  drove  500  miles,  many  of  which  were  infested 
with  men  and  boys  with  thumbs  up,  "thumbing  a  ride,"  we 
picked  not  a  single  one  up.  We  saw  many  hundreds  evidently 
migrating  from  district  to  district  in  search  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Our  chief  reason  for  refusing  their  pleas  was  the 
danger  of  being  held  up  at  pistol  point,  robbed,  thrown 
out  and  left  behind  with  our  car  stolen.  Resistance  might 
have  meant  death.  Such  brutal  crimes  are  of  daily  oc¬ 
currence  on  the  roads  of  our  state  and  so  common  that  our 
automobile  clubs  issue  warnings  against  picking  anyone  up 
on  the  wayside* 

Tramps  on  the  roads  seeking  a  "lift"  have  been  with 
us  ever  since  automobiles  came  in;  but  now,  when  the  hardest 


times  we  have  ewer  experienced  are  on  us,  and  employ¬ 
ment  is  nowhere  to  he  found,  the  wanderers  are  legion, 

THE  COCHRAN  FAMILY 

In  October,  1934,  I  received  some  letters  from 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Sinclair,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  which 
stirred  my  interest  in  my  Great-grandmother,  Eleanor 
Cochran,  who  married  Joseph  Junkin  II  in  1779,  and  I 
decided  to  make  a  journey  to  Waynesboro,  Franklin 
County,  Penna.,  to  see  the  farm,  near  that  place,  where 
Eleanor  passed  her  girlhood* 

And  so,  on  November  1,1934,  accompanied  by  my 
secretary.  Miss  Crider,  our  stenographer,  liis3  Walters, 
our  private  nurse,  Miss  Cairns,  and  ny  former  nurse. 

Miss  Young,  I  started  to  view  the  ancestral  farm  of  my 
Great-great-grandfather,  John  Cochran. 

Driven  by  our  chauffeur,  Melvin  Phillips,  we  left 
home  at  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  our  Lincoln  car*  We 
arrived  at  Waynesboro  (150  miles)  in  time  for  early  lunch 
and  called  on  Miss  Matilda  Detrich  at  28  South  Church 
Street.  She  then  accompanied  us  to  the  Cochran -Rinehart 
farm,  about  3  miles  north  of  Waynesboro.  We  there  met 
Mr.  Leslie  S.  Rinehart,  who  informed  me  that  this  farm, 
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which  he  now  owns  (160  acres),  has  been  in  possession 
of  only  two  families  since  my  Great-great-grandfather, 
John  Cochran,  settled  on  it  184  years  ago.  He  died  in 
1785  and  the  farm  remained  in  the  ownership  of  his  heirs 
and  their  heirs  till  1829  #  when  it  was  bought  by  a 
Rinehart  ancestor  of  the  present  owner.  He  said  five 
generations  of  Rineharts  have  lived  on  the  farm.  The 
present  massive  three-story  brick  house  was  built  by 
the  first  Rinehart  in  1832.  Mr.  Rinehart  was  uncertain 
as  to  where  the  Cochran  house  was  located,  but  he  thinks 
it  was  not  on  the  site  of  the  present  brick  house. 

In  an  open  space  of  sward  between  the  house 
and  the  entrance  gate,  were  some  half -buried  stones 
covering  an  area  of  about  8  feet  square.  Mr.  Rinehart 
pointed  this  place  out  as  the  remains  of  the  private 
graveyard  of  the  Cochran  family.  From  a  nearby  fence- 
comer  he  produced  the  head-stone  of  Eleanor  Cochran  with 
the  following  quite  legible  inscription; 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  Eleanor  Cochran 
Who  departed  this  life  the  28th  day  of 
Feb.,  A.D.  1791, 

Aged  74  years" 

"Who  in  those  silent  regions  doth  abide 
With  son  and  grandson  by  her  side 
Let  none  molest  these  bones  of  clay 
Till  they  arise  in  an  eternal  day." 


' 


There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  Eleanor 
Cochran  (1717-1791)  whose  tombstone  was  rescued  was  the 
mother  of  John  Cochran  and,  therefore,  ray  Great-great- 
great-grandmother. 

After  Miss  Crider  had  taken  photographs  of  the  grave¬ 
stone  and  the  Rinehart  house,  I  requested  Mr*  Rinehart 
to  care  for  the  stone*  We  then  made  our  way  hack  through 
Waynesboro  to  Greencastle  and  thence  north  about  three 
miles  to  the  "Enoch  Brown  Park,"  where  is  the  monument 
commemorating  the  massacre  of  Enoch  Brown  and  ten  of  his 
scholars  on  July  24,  1764*  Here  also  is  the  grave  in 
which  were  laid  the  victims  of  the  Indians. 

All  the  speeches  made  at  the  dedication  of  this 
monument  in  1885  refer  to  the  escape  of  Eleanor  Cochrane, 
who  was  a  student  of  the  school,  but  who  was  kept  home 
that  day  to  care  for  the  younger  children  during  the 
absence  of  the  parents  at  a  flax-pulling* 

All  of  these  orators  seera  to  have  gotten  this 
incident  from  the  Biography  of  George  Junkin,  published 
14  years  before.  i>ates  are  a  little  confusing.  Eleanor 
Cochran  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  1760.  If  so,  she 
could  have  been  but  4  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre*  I  prefer  to  believe  that  she  was  born  3  or  4 


years  earlier.  Her  son,  George, says  "Prom  my  Mother  I 
have  heard  the  following  tale  of  her  preservation  from  a 

dreadful  death.  When  she  was  about  7  or  8  years  old - , " 

And  so  she  goes  on  to  tell  about  the  massacre.  I  believe 
her, 

Ellen  Mary  Junkin  was  a  daughter  of  Matthew  Oliver 
Junkin,  who  was  one  of  my  Grandmother  Buchanan* 3  brothers. 

She  was,  therefore,  my  father*  a  ful}.  cousin. 

She  may  well  be  considered  the  historian  of  the 
Junkin  family,  having  by  travel  and  correspondence  made 
herself  acquainted  not  only  with  the  history  of  that  family, 
but  also  with  its  collateral  branches.  Every  fact  that 
she  could  gather  she  set  down  in  a  book,  and  by  her  kindness 
I  was  permitted  to  have  a  typewritten  copy  of  this  book  made 
in  1901,  which  I  have  preserved. 

Many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  this  present  history  have 
been  gleaned  from  the  typewritten  copy  of  her  book. 

On  November  30th  and  December  1,  1934,  I  made 
another  trip  East  in  company  with  Miss  Crider  and  Bessie 
Cowley.  We  had  fog  and  rain  with  us  nearly  all  of  the  two 
days.  We  went  first  to  the  Enoch  Brown  park  and  then  to 
Waynesboro.  There  we  got  Miss  Detrich,  who  rode  with  us 
to  the  Rinehart  farm. 
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We  interviewed  Mr.  Leslie  S.  Rinehart  and  his 
son  and  made  our  proposal  to  enclose  the  little  graveyard 
and  erect  a  memorial  tablet  in  his  name,  inscribed  with 
the  history  of  the  farm  and  the  graveyard,  the  plot  to  be 
12  feet  square  and  the  grass  to  be  cropped  by  sheep 
hereafter* 

At  his  suggestion  we  called  on  a  Waynesboro  fence 
erector  on  our  way  back*  We  then  drove  to  Airville  by 

way  of  York  and  looked  at  the  grave-stones  of  John  Bu- 

(«• 

chanan  and  his  wife,  Jane*  Mud  everywhere*  On  the  way 
back  to  York  we  drove  around  toward  the  Buchanan  homestead, 
but  feared  to  try  the  clay  road  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
with  our  heavy  car. 

We  stayed  over  night  at  the  Yorketown  Hotel  and  next 
morning  we  were  on  our  way  to  New  Kingston,  where  we  looked 
over  the  two  Junkin  stone  houses,  securing  access  to  both. 

The  older  one,  built  by  Joseph  Junkin  Sr*,  is  occupied;  the 
other,  built  about  1780,  by  Joseph  Junkin  Jr.,  is  vacant. 

We  got  home  about  4: 30,  passing  in  some  places,  through 
water  up  to  the  hubs.  Miss  Crider  tried  to  make  photographs, 
but  the  weather  conditions  were  unfavorable. 


Incidentally,  Miss  Detrich  secured  me  the  loan  of  a 


scrap  "book  containing  a  paper  read  "before  the  Kitoch- 
tinny  Historical  Society  "by  3 ft*.  J.M.Stoper,  a  local.- 
historian.  The  paper  is  entitled  "A  forgotten  Franklin 
County  Family,  (The  Cochran  Family).  I  have  had  extracts 
made  from  this  paper,  which  has  much  valuable  history. 

It  was  printed  in  a  newspaper. 

CONCERNING  THE  IDENTITY  OF 
THE  ELEANOR  COCHRAN  OF  THE  TOMBSTONE 

When  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  Cochran 
family,  there  seems  to  he  no  doubt  that  William  Cochran 
(1699-1785),  with  Archibald  Bard  and  others,  purchased 
from  Daniel  Carroll  of  Dunington  5000  acres  of  land  in 
Prince  George^  County,,  Maryland,  called  "Carroll*  s 
Dalight 

William  Cochran  married  Sarah  Cochran ( 1702-1771) 
and  they  had  a  son,  John,  who  married  Archibald  Bard*s 
daughter,  Sarah  (Eleanor),  in  1750,  and  in  the  same  year 
acquired  from  the  Penn*s  275  acres  and  20  perches  near 
Waynesboro  (the  Cochran-Rinehart  farm). 

John  Cochran  moved  to  this  farm  with  his  wife 
and  lived  there  till  his  death,  in  1783,  He  was  doubtless 
buried  in  this  family  plot.  Two  years  later,  his  widow. 


Sarah  (Eleanor)  took  out  letter®  of  administration  on 
his  estate*  She  signed  the  legal  papers  with  her  real 
first  name,  "Sarah" . 

When  her  name  oame  to  he  out  on  the  tombstone 
she  was  called  by  the  name  she  usually  went  by; "Eleanor." 

This  adoption  of  a  middle  name  for  a  first  name 
is  very  common*  Instances  are  very  frequent  in  our  own 
family. 


For  instance,  Sarah  Ellen  Grier  Buchanan  has 
dropped  the  "Sarah"  and  is  always  called  Ellen  and 
signs  all  papers  "Ellen  G.  Buohanan." 

Edwin  Bayley  Buohanan  has  dropped  the  "Edwin" 
and  is  called  Bayley  Buchanan. 

In  noting  our  visit  to  New  Kingston  on 
December  1,  1934,  I  neglected  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
dilapidated  stone  barn  at  the  foot  of  the  lane  leading  up 
to  the  stone  house  of  Joseph  Junkin,3r.,  had  been  torn 
down  3ince  my  last  visit.  What  was  still  more  sad,  the 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  stone  house  of  Joseph  Junkin,Jr., 
had  been  graded  to  provide  material  for  widening  the  main 
highway.  This  grading  left  the  entire  rear  of  the  place  in 
a  deplorable  state.  The  house  and  grounds  in  the  front  were 
unchanged. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  JEM  INS  FAMILY 

My  grandfather,  John  M.  Jenkins,  loomed  large 
in  the  life  of  my  childhood*  He  wa3  a  stately  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  pink  and  white  complexion,  always  clean 
and  well  shaven,  a  political  figure  and  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  Democrat*  He  was  very  fond  of  boasting  of  his 
prowess  in  his  young  days  in  the  wheat  field,  as  a 
harvester.  He  was  born  near  Frankfort  Springs, 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  raised  by  Scuire 
David  Gordon  after  his  father  had  married  a  second  wife. 

He  probably  never  studied  Law,  but  practiced 
as  a  country  lawyer  in  Wellsville  and  acted  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace*  He  also  owned  and  conducted  a 
hotel,  "The  Missouri  House",  on  Front  Street,  about  a 
block  from  the  railway  station. 

This  hotel  is  referred  to  by  an  Englishman  named 
William  Ferguson,  who  made  a  tour  of  this  country  in 
1855  and  published  an  account  of  it  in  1856,  in  a  book 
which  he  called  "America  by  River  and  Rail  or  Notes  by 
the  Way  on  the  New  World  and  its  People."  I  have  a  copy 
of  this  book  and  note  that  he  says  (pages  505-506): 
"Wheeling  looks  like  a  bustling  place,  with  apparently 


. 


a  good  deal  of  busine33  going  on.  There  is  a  lofty 
suspension  bridge  across  the  Ohio  opposite  the  town. 
Soon  after  half-past  seven,  we  sailed  in  the  Diurnal 
steamer  for  Wellsville,  fifty  miles  up  the  river, 
passing  on  the  way  several  villages  and  towns,  chief 
of  which  is  Steubenville. . We  reached  Wells¬ 

ville,  the  terminus  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 
railroad,  about  half -past  two,  and  found  we  had  two 
hours  to  wait  for  a  train.  We  climbed  a  little  way 
up  the  bluff  at  the  back  of  the  village  and  had  a 
good  view  of  the  settlement  and  the  river.  It  is 
chiefly  built  on  a  ridge  between  the  river  and  some 
low  ground,  behind  which  I  suppose  was  formerly  a  bed 
of  the  stream.  (This  was  the  creek  bottom  in  my  day- 
J.J.B.)  We  did  not  go  far,  as  it  threatened  rain,  but 
awaited  ♦car-time*  in  the  hall  of  the  Missouri  House." 
This  was  July  18,  1855,  about  two  months  before  I  was 
born. 


My  father* s  3ister,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  being  a 
fanatic  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  as  were  many  of 
our  connection,  was  very  much  opposed  to  my  father* s 
marriage  to  ray  mother,  because,  forsooth,  her  father 
kept  a  hotel,  on  the  premises  of  which  liquor  was  sold. 
But  love  conquered  all  and  ray  father  got  a  wife,  than 
whom  no  better  ever  lived. 


I  remember  very  distinctly  my  grandfather’s  law 
office  on  Front  Street  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Missouri 
House,  with  its  case  of  law  books  and  my  grandfather’s  chair 
with  the  large  leaf  for  books  and  writing  materials.  This 
great  chair  in  now  in  my  room.  There  was  always  great  ex¬ 
citement  when  the  Democratic  politicians  came  to  town;  for 
my  grandfather’s  office  was  their  headquarters* 

Ify  grandfather  was  a  great  horseman  and  as  he  rode 
his  stallion,  Chilton,  through  the  town  and  country,  was  a 
very  stately  figure*  Before  the  Civil  War,  he  was  a  Southern 
sympathizer  and  I  recollect  very  well  the  consternation  in 
our  family  when  the  word  was  passed  "for  God’s  sake  get 
father  in  off  the  street  for  they  are  threatening  to  hang  him. 
One  of  his  habits,  of  which  he  boasted,  was  to  take  a  bath 
in  the  Ohio  River  early  each  morning,  even  if  he  had  to 
break  the  ice.  And  so  he  was  not  hung,  but  died  of  pneumonia 
in  his  90th  year. 

My  mother  was  a  very  frugal  and  hard-working  woman. 

She  saved  all  her  newspapers  and  when  a  few  had  accumulated 
sent  them  by  me  to  a  little  grocery  kept  by  "Granny"  McKinnel 
to  be  traded  for  pepper,  salt,  spool  cotton  or  anything  that 
was  low  enough  in  price.  It  was  with  terror  that  I  made 
such  trips;  for  Granny  was  a  hunch-back  and  I  feared  that  she 
was  a  witch. 


In  our  backyard  three  objects  stand  out  as  monuments 
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to  my  mother’s  industry:  the  smoke-house  where  she  smoked  her 
hams,  the  "barrel  of  wood  ashes  which  she  leached  for  the 
making  of  soft  soap  and  the  grape  arbor  whose  Catawba 
grapes  were  sold  through  Feniraore  Cooper  to  the  soldiers 
at  the  railway  station. 

As  a  very  little  boy  I  used  to  watch  the  incoming 
loads  of  foodstuffs  delivered  at  Henderson  and  Bleakley’s 
grocery  across  the  street  from  our  house.  These  were 
brought  by  dray,  a  vehicle  now  almost  out  of  use.  What 
interested  me  most  were  the  huge  hogsheads  of  brown  sugar 
and  New  Orleans  molasses. 

When  I  was  5  or  6  years  old,  my  mother  made  a  trip 
to  New  Orleans  on  a  steamboat  of  which  George  D,  M oore 
was  captain.  I  do  not  remember  her  departure,  but  remember 
her  return;  for  she  brought  back  many  tropical  fruits  which 
were  rarities  in  those  days,  I  afterwards  wa3  told  that 
this  was  the  last  boat  that  came  up  the  Mississippi  River 
before  the  Civil  War  closed  it  to  northern  traffic.  There 
were  two  Moore  brothers,  George  and  Dan,  who  were  river 
captains  in  the  palmy  days  before  the  war.  They  usually 
ran  their  boats  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  making 
Wellsville  one  of  their  ports  of  call. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  the  setting  up  of  the 
poles  for  the  telegraph  line  from  Wellsville  to  New  Liston, 
The  horses  used  were  stabled  and  the  material  (wire  and 
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glass  insulators,  etc*)  stored  in  a  stable  down  the  alley 
from  Mr.  Cooper* s  store*  Just  around  the  corner  from 
this  stable  on  the  back  street,  lived  "Mike"  Bowers*  family. 
He  kept  a  grocery  store  on  Main  Street  about  half  a  block 
east  of  Mr*  Cooper* s  store*  His  son,  Oscar,  was  ny  closest 
friend*  Many  years  later  Oscar  was  murdered  and  robbed 
on  his  way  through  the  alley  back  of  our  stable  as  he 
was  going  home  late  at  night  from  his  grocery,  in  which 
he  had  succeeded  his  father*  This  was  about  fifteen  years 
ago . 


I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  horror 
which  pervaded  the  comnunity  when  a  man  was  murdered  over 
in  "Brimstone  Corners"  in  "Tophet*"  A  deep  snow  had 
fallen  and  the  murderer  was  tracked  in  the  snow  to  his 
own  house  which  he  entered  by  a  window.  As  I  recollect, 
there  was  blood  on  the  window  sill*  Another  killing  im¬ 
pressed  me  very  deeply,  when  one  young  man  of  the  town 
killed  a  companion  by  giving  him  an  "unlucky  blow"  on  the 
head  with  an  iron  bar*  Murder  in  those  days  was  considered 
no  light  matter* 

The  amusements  in  my  boyhood  days  were  very 
simple.  An  entertainment  given  by  "The  Swi33  Family  Bell 
Ringers"  in  the  room  used  for  the  services  of  the  small 
congregation  of  the  Church  of  England  on  Main  Street  was 
quite  an  event,  and  I  have  never  since  heard  bell-ringers 
in  a  vaudeville  number  that  I  have  not  been  reminded  of 


that  Saturday  afternoon* s  performance. 


My  grandfather  kept  his  copies  of  "The  Crisis," 
a  paper  which  I  believe  was  published  in  Columbus,  Ohio* 

It  must  have  been  a  Democratic  paper  or  he  would  not  have 
read  it.  Well  do  I  remember  the  satisfaction  I  had  in 
putting  each  paper  in  its  proper  consecutive  order*  jfiven 
when  I  was  a  little  child  I  loved  to  keep  everything  in  a 
systematic  way,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  "a  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place." 

It  is  four  miles  from  Wellsville  to  Liverpool 
and  once,  when  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  a  party  of  us 
headed  by  my  mother  tramped  to  Liverpool  to  see  the  potteries 
and  get  such  plates  and  dishes  as  we  could  afford  to  buy 
and  could  carry  home.  I  brought  away  some  little  tri¬ 
angular  supports  which  were  used  to  carry  the  pieces  while 
they  were  being  burned.  These  served  as  playthings  for 
many  a  day.  The  weariness  of  that  homeward  journey  is  with 
me  yet. 

The  Civil  War  began  in  April  1861,  when  I  was  a 
little  over  five  and  a  half  years  old.  I  remember  very 
well  the  excitement  in  out  little  town  which  attended  it* 
Wellsville  at  that  time  was  a  stopping  place  for  trains 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland.  At  the  Bean  House,  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  railroad  station,  meals  were  served  and  soldiers 
swarmed  about  the  neighborhood.  I  remember  very  well  an 
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evening  dinner  given  at  the  Whitacre  House,  probably  a 
farewell  dinner  to  the  recruits.  What  stands  out  in  my 
memory  is  that  there  was  ice  cream  for  dessert  and,  be¬ 
cause  my  mother  helped  with  the  dinner,  Mrs.  Whitacre 
sent  home  with  her  for  us  a  little  bucket  of  ice  cream. 

The  town  was  sometimes  alive  with  "wide-awake* 
parades,  each  marcher  carrying  a  torch  and  wearing  a  black 
oil  cloth  cape.  On  such  an  occasion  the  windows  of  loyal 
citizens  were  illuminated  with  ends  of  candles  set  on  the 
sash  and  ledges.  These  illuminations  were  also  made  when 
a  northern  victory  was  reported.  My  mother  rather  grudged 
the  candles  for  she  made  them  herself  with  the  candle  moulds 
as  I  well  remember. 

Every  boy  was  rigged  out  with  a  toy  gun,  fife,  drum 
and  such  other  accoutrements  as  he  could  command.  It  was 
a  tradition  that  I  would  stand  in  front  of  Cooper’s  house 
and  call  to  J.  Fenimorer  "Come  out  Sonny  Cooper  and  let’s 
loomdy-doomdy Although  he  was  larger  and  older  than  I 
was,  I  think  he  did  not  consider  it  beneath  him  to  comply. 

I  remember  "Morgan’s  Raid"  in  1863,  when  that  bold 
Southern  trooper  dashed  up  as  far  as  Yellow  Creek,  three 
miles  below  Wellsville,  and  was  there  captured.  (He  and  his 
men  were  brought  prisoners  to  Tellsville  to  be  sent  by  rail 
to  federal  prison). 


Shortly  after  the  war  broke  out  in  the  Spring  of  1861, 


. 


ny  father  enlisted  and  was  appointed  Surgeon  to  the  32d 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  Colonel  Thomas  Ford  commanding, 

Vy  father  served  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  war,  first 
in  the  32d  and  later  in  the  125th  O.V.I.  He  received  $125.00 
a  month  for  his  services,  which  was  not  excessive,  con¬ 
sidering  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  depreciated  state 
of  the  currency.  Out  of  what  my  father  could  send  her,  ny 
mother  succeeded  in  saving  a  considerable  portion* 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  my  father  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Surgeon  in  the  Construction  Corps  in  the  Mississippi 
Division  of  the  U.S*  Military  Railroads,  notification  of  his 
appointment  being  sent  April  6,  1865*  just  two  days  after 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 

During  one  of  the  many  lulls  in  the  fighting  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  the  Union  forces  were  in  possession  of 
Winchester,  Va*,  my  father  sent  for  his  family  to  visit  him 
there*  We  remained  in  Winchester  several  y/eeks,  boarding  at 
the  house  of  a  florist  named  Allen.  Liy  father  had  charge  of 
a  hospital  located  in  a  building  previously  used  as  an  academy. 
Ere  long  H Johnny  Reb“  came  up  and  chased  us  out  and  we  got 
home  via  ambulance  and  railroad.  Several  years  ago  we  took  an 
automobile  trip  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  stopped 
a  day  at  Winchester,  where  I  tried  to  locate  the  Academy  and 
the  Allen  gardens,  but  things  were  too  much  changed  to  allow 
a  satisfactory  identification. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ICT  BOYHOOD 

Of  bqt  early  childhood  I  can  remember  little* 
Persons  there  are  who  think  they  remember  happenings  of 
their  second  and  third  years*  I  think  they  hare  heard 
of  these  things  from  their  elders  and  constant  repetition 
makes  them  seem  realities*  Sty  parents  lived  in  their 
own  house  on  Main  street,  Wellsville,  next  to  the  house 
of  Mr*  Cooper,  who  was  the  town  jeweler  and  watch  re* 
pairer*  His  grand- daughter  still  "carries  on*  at  the  old 
stand*  Mr.  Cooper  had  a  son,  J.  Fenimore,  called  for  the 
American  author,  writer  of  Indian  tales* 

My  maternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  must  hare 
been  very  strongly  impressed  by  a  novel,  "The  Children  of 
the  Abbey,"  for  they  named  no  less  than  five  of  their 
children  for  characters  in  that  romance;  Oscar  Fitzallen, 
Malvina  Dunreath,  Amanda  Fitzallen,  Mortimer  Carberry  and 
Alvin  Byron*  After  considerable  search  I  secured  a  copy 
of  this  old  and  tiresome  romance* 

Oscar’s  family  lived  first  in  Cleveland  and  later 
in  the  lower  end  of  Wellsville.  sister  Mary  and  I  used 

to  visit  their  children  on  Saturdays*  Malvina  married  a 
farmer  named  Smith,  who  lived  near  a  little  town  called 
Mechanic sburg*  They  had  three  sons;  Wellington,  Clarence 
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and  Julian.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  from  lrhom 
she  had  been  separated,  she  returned  to  the  farm  to  live 
with  the  sons.  They  were  all  considerably  older  than 
my  sister  and  muself*  "Aunt  MAI*  was  always  very  good 
to  our  family  by  giving  us  children  a  summer  vacation  on 
her  farm  and  by  bringing  quantities  of  farm  produce  to  my 
father  and  mother  at  Wellsville. 

These  summer  vacations  were  about  three  weeks  long 
and  were  always  taken  in  haying  time.  The  horses  were  a 
delight  to  ride  and  drive.  There  was  old  reliable  “Black 
Mack";  fast  trotting  "Bay  Lucy"  and  Cal’s  "Gray  Mare." 

There  was  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  ride  them  to  the 
pasture  to  round  up  and  fetch  home  the  cows;  to  bring  in 
the  hay-cocks  from  field  to  barn,  lying  on  the  little 
mound  of  hay  and  driving  "single  line";  and  to  drive  the 
horse  rake  to  gather  the  hay  into  windrows.  This  was  the 
season  also  for  ripening  of  fruit,  of  which  there  was 
abundance • 

In  a  secluded  place  in  the  back  of  the  farm  was 
an  abandoned  farmhouse,  given  over  to  sheep  in  the  winter. 

In  ray  exploration  of  this  house  one  day  I  found  a  pair  of 
shackles  -  leg- irons.  On  inquiry  I  was  told  that  once,  long 
ago,  here  had  been  confined  an  uncle  of  Smith’s  who  was  in¬ 
sane.  I  have  no  reason  even  now  to  disbelieve  this  state¬ 
ment;  for  many  insane  relatives  in  those  days  were  cared  for 
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at  home.  To  ny  child-mind  it  was  weird  and  the  place 
thereafter  to  he  avoided. 

Nowadays,  I  think  few  children  are  treated  to  a 
farm  vacation.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  gives  them  more 
scope  than  a  trip  to  the  seashore  or  mountains, 

JJSy  school  life  was  rather  a  misery  to  me  than 
otherwise.  I  got  along  pretty  well  at  school,  hut  never 
liked  it.  The  only  school  I  ever  attended  in  Yellsville 
was  the  "Union  School",  housed  in  the  first  hrick  school 
building  of  the  town,  huilt  in  1850.  It  continued  to  he 
used  as  a  school  till  1879,  and,  three  years  later,  was 
sold  to  he  converted  into  a  pottery.  In  many  later  visits 
to  Nellsville  I  made  some  slight  efforts  to  identify  this 
building  from  my  indistinct  recollections  of  its  location. 

I  always  failed  to  find  it  and  supposed  it  had  been  de¬ 
molished.  In  January,  1932,  however,  I  was  given  a  copy 
of  the  Belleville  News  which  contained  an  account  of  the 
destruction  of  this  building  by  fire  and  I  have  many  times 
reproached  myself  for  not  having  made  more  strenuous 
efforts  to  find  it  and  revive  the  recollections  of  my 
first  schooldays. 

I  can  recall  most  vividly  the  morning  after  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  in  April,  1865,  when 
I  was  turned  hack  from  my  way  to  school  by  the  word  that 
the  President  had  been  assassinated  and  that  there  would  he 
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no  school  that  day.  To  say  the  least,  it  was  a  relief* 

The  sports  of  children  in  those  tines  were  ice* 
slating  and  sledding  in  the  winter  and  fishing  and  wading 
in  the  creel  in  the  summer,  hall-playing  and  hoop-rolling. 
The  only  sport  that  called  for  any  expenditure  of  money 
was  an  occasional  day  of  pony  riding, which  cost  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar. 

Our  house  adjoined  the  house  of  "Billy*  Clark, 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  Wellsrille  Patriot*  This 
weekly  paper  was  printed  in  the  upper  story  of  Er*  Clark* s 
residence  and  the  printing  office  was  reached  hy  an  out¬ 
side  stairway.  I  had  free  access  to  this  room  and  be¬ 
came  very  familiar  with  typesetting  and  distribution  of 
type  and  the  actual  printing  on  the  old  fashioned  hand- 
press.  The  press,  as  I  remember  it,  was  very  like  those 
ancient  ones  that  we  saw  many  years  later  in  the  Plantin 
Moretus  Museum  in  Antwerp* 

Neighbors  in  those  days  were  real  neighbors  and 
helped  each  other  out  of  many  a  difficulty  and  shortage* 
"Betsey"  Clark  I  remember  well,  for  she  used  to  strike 
terror  to  my  young  heart  hy  threatening  to  become  my  step¬ 
mother. 


The  hotel  and  eating  house  at  the  railroad  station 
at  Wellsville  was  the  Bean  House,  conducted  hy  the  Bean 
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family.  In  those  dayB  there  were  no  dining  cars  and  a 
station  restaurant  was  a  profitable  affair.  Emma  Bean 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  my  sister  Mary.  Her  brothers. 
Jack  and  Dick  and  their  mother  kept  a  comfortable  hotel 
and  set  up  good  meals. 

To  supply  their  hotel  table  with  farm  products 
the  Beans  had  a  farm  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
town  and  one  of  the  boys  was  constantly  riding  a  horse 
to  and  from  the  farm.  This  was  a  cause  of  envy  on  my 
part;  for  the  height  of  ambition  for  a  boy  was  to  ride 
a  horse;  for  a  child  to  have  a  pony  and  for  a  girl  to 
have  a  piano.  I  had  always  been  promised  a  pony  when  my 
sister  Mary  should  get  a  piano.  Her  piano  (a  Chickering) 
came  in  due  time  and  she  has  it  yet;  but  my  pony  never 
arrived. 

Our  greatest  pleasure  was  reading.  We  took  out 
books  from  the  Ohio  State  School  Library.  How  well  do 
I  remember  the  binding  and  stamped  cover  of  these  books i 

Persuaded  by  Captain  George  Moore  and  his  brother, 
Dan,  that  we  should  move  to  Allegheny  City,  my  father  sold 
his  house  for  $1,800,  and  took  us  to  reconnoitre  for  our 
new  home.  Vty  mother*  s  aunt,  wife  of  Captain  Matthew  Day, 
offered  us  the  hospitality  of  their  house  while  my  father 
and  mother  looked  about  for  a  house  to  buy. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Tar,  Captain  Day 
had  found  himself  in  possession  of  steamboats  needed  by 
the  Government*  Their  sale  made  him  a  rich  man  and  he 
bought  a  fine  residence  on  Shannopin  Street,  now  Test 
North  Avenue,  facing  the  park,  then  a  cow  pasture*  He 
had  also  a  fine  country  place  at  Osborne  Station  near 
Sewickley*  He  set  up  a  fine  team  of  blacks  and  lived 
in  comfort  and  even  luxury. 

Our  parents  soon  found  a  house  to  buy  at  No*  28 
Palo  Alto  Street*  It  cost  them  $4,200*  It  was  of  brick, 
on  a  20-foot  lot*  It  is  still  there*  ISy  father  after¬ 
wards  built  a  frame  kitchen  to  the  house  and  a  stable 
on  the  alley.  The  house  had  no  bathroom  nor  toilet. 

Te  lived  here  several  years  and  then  moved  to  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  Diamond  Square,  with  a  Homoeopathic 
doctor  (Wallace)  on  one  side,  a  regular  physician  (Kirker) 
on  the  other  and  another  Homeopathic  (Cooper)  next  beyond* 

In  the  early  70*3  my  father  bought,  at  sheriff’s 
sale,  a  house  at  No*  123  Arch  Street  (now  No. 913).  It  is 
now  owned  by  my  sister  Mary  and  occupied  by  her  and  her 
daughter,  Bessie,  the  title  to  the  property  having  been 
transferred  on  February  28,  1910. 

When  we  came  to  live  in  Palo  Alto  Street,  I 
entered  the  Second  Ward  School  then  located  at  the  corner 
of  that  street  and  North  Avenue*  Mr.  E.M.  Still  was 
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the  principal,  Miss  Brown  was  ray  teacher.  Miss  M.D.  Lecky 
taught  writing  and  Mr*  Slack,  music*  Mr*  Jones  was  the 
janitor  and  put  our  winter  coal  in  the  cellar.  This  was 
the  "best  quality  of  Saw  Mill  Run  coal,  was  brought  in  four- 
horse  wagons  and  delivered  on  the  street  at  eight  cents  per 
bushel  ($2*00  per  ton),  a  price  not  much  different  from 
what  was  charged  a  year  or  so  ago,  before  the  Government 
(N.R.A.)  stopped  competition  in  the  coal  business. 

At  that  time  the  Allegheny  Parks  had  not  been  im¬ 
proved  and  were  used  as  a  cow  pasture  and  dumping  ground  for 
ashes,  although  this  was  done  only  in  spots  and  surrep¬ 
titiously*  The  northwest  corner  was  the  circus  ground  and 
ball  field  and  those  clubs  that  played  there  were  recruited 
from  bank  olerks  and  those  who  could  get  away  from  their 
work  late  in  the  afternoon.  Professional  ball  teams  had  not 
yet  been  organized,  but  were  imminent* 

Along  the  southside  of  the  North  Park  (now  Montgomery 
Avenue),  was  "The  Big  Gutter",  which  carried  a  stream  of 
water  and  sewage  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  park  past 
the  penitentiary  and  under  the  Fort  Wayne  tracks  to  empty 
into  the  Allegheny  River.  This  big  gutter  is  depicted  very 
accurately  on  page  28  o^Fleming^  Views  of  Old  Pittsburgh." 
It  has  long  since  been  converted  into  a  closed  sewer. 

The  Western  Penitentiary  was  located  in  the  East  Park 
at  Ohio  Street  and  Western  Avenue.  It  was  an  imposing  pile 
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and  should  have  "been  preserved  as  a  relic* 

The  Union  Skating  Park  occupied  a  large  expanse 
of  ground  a  short  distance  from  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  park.  It  was  well  cared  for  and,  as  I  recollect, 
the  weather  permitted  skating  most  of  the  winter.  I 
think  the  winters  were  then  more  uniformly  cold*  The 
ground  was  flooded  with  city  water  and  the  ice  surface 
kept  smooth  with  a  horse-drawn  scraper.  All  the  cracks 
were  closed  by  having  hot  water  poured  into  them  in 
freezing  weather.  Admission  fee  was  twenty-five  cents. 

ISy  habit  was  to  take  my  lunch  on  Saturday  and  stay  all 
day.  When  I  would  come  home  in  the  evening  and  find  a 
supper  of  hot  oyster  soup  and  apple  pie,  the  day  would  be 
complete.  I  had  a  good  mother* 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Union  Park  had  a  com¬ 
petitor  -  a  rink  on  Robinson  or  Lacock  Street  near  Federal* 
Admission  to  it  was  fifty  cents,  and  this  barred  me  out* 

Till  1870  there  was  no  paid  fire  department,  volun¬ 
teer  companies  being  scattered  here  and  there  through  the 
cities.  The  Hope  Engine  Company  was  in  the  first  ward  of 
Allegheny;  the  Second  Ward  Company  was  on  Arch  Street  at 
Jackson.  Others  were  the  Vigilant,  Good-will,  Eagle  and 
Niagara. 


Hy  father  made  his  rounds  to  visit  his  patients  in 
a  one-horse  buggy  drawn  by  a  white  horse,  a  little  lame  in 
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one  hind  leg.  This  lameness  was  a  great  source  of  an¬ 
noyance  to  me.  I  was  the  one  to  care  for  the  horse  and 
wash  the  huggy.  Such  menial  duties  were  not  then 
thought  anything  of  which  to  he  ashamed. 

Transportation  of  freight  hy  river  was  a 
great  business  in  those  days.  It  was  no  uncomnon 
sight  to  see  strings  of  wagons  passing  along  Wood  Street 
to  the  Monongahela  wharf  carrying  ploughs,  wheelbarrows, 
harrows  and  other  agricultural  implements  for  southern 
ports.  In  return,  drays  brought  bales  of  cotton,  hogs¬ 
heads  of  sugar  and  molasses  and  other  products  of 
southern  plantations. 

The  monotony  of  life  in  those  early  days  was 
varied  by  occasional  disasters,  such  as  the  Butcher* s  Run 
flood  and  the  great  fire  which  swept  the  district  north 
of  the  perk,  burning  most  of  the  buildings  between  Veto 
and  Federal  Streets  as  far  up  as  Carroll.  This  occurred 
on  a  Fourth  of  July  and  was  said  to  have  been  started 
by  a  firecracker.  It  was  not  comparable  to  the  destructive 
fires  of  Chicago,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  but  was  great 
enough  to  cause  much  excitement  in  the  town.  Only  the 
width  of  Federal  Street  saved  a  greater  conflagration. 

About  this  time  the  Epizootic  swept  through 
the  country  and  disabled  almost  every  horse  and  mule  in 
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the  Pittsburgh  district.  This  tied  up  traffic  of  all 
kinds  and  compelled  resort  to  oxen  for  the  transport 
of  commodities  between  wholesale  houses  and  freight 
stations.  Many  animals  died  and  the  others  took 
weeks  to  recover.  “Meanwhile,  teams  of  oxen  brought 
fabulous  prices.  Ify  cousin,  Julian  Smith,  sold  a  pair 
of  oxen  in  Pittsburgh  for  $600.00 

I  think  this  epidemic  occurred  in  1872,  A  later 
epidemic  disease  attacked  the  horses  in  1882,  when  I  was 
interne  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  It  was 
called  "Pink  Eye".  Speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease  and  my  fellow-resident,  Dr.  Vierling  Kersey, 
and  I  made  autopsies  on  horses  at  the  Schindery  and  brought 
away  specimens  of  the  viscera,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

When  the  Soldiers*  Monument  was  erected  on  Hog-back 
Hill  (later  called  Monument  Hill)  there  was  a  great  argu¬ 
ment  betv/een  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  City  as  to  which  way 
it  should  face,  people  from  both  cities  having  contributed 
the  funds,  and  now  it  has  been  taken  down  and  set  up  in 
the  West  park  and  no  one  cares  which  wa.y  it  faces. 

In  July  1877,  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railway 
strike  occurred,  followed  by  the  riots  in  which  millions 
of  property  was  destroyed  by  fire,  including  more  than 
100  engines,  thousands  of  railway  cars,  the  Union  Depot 
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and  grain  Elevator.  The  mobs  ranged  the  city  streets  un¬ 
molested  till  state  troops  were  brought  from  the  East*  Treight 
oars  were  pillaged  and  thieves  carried  their  booty  openly 
through  the  streets* 

In  the  lower  end  of  Wellsville*  when  I  lived 
there*  was  the  old  graveyard  in  which  was  burled  my  brother* 
George*  who  was  bora  July  25,  1851*  and  died  Hovember  20*  1853. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  ground  was  taken  over  for  another 
purpose,  I  think  by  the  railroad.  A  new  cemetery  on  the  hill¬ 
top  back  of  the  lower  end  of  the  town  was  laid  out  and  the 
bodies  reinterred,  my  little  brothers  among  them. 

Beside  him  lie  my  father*  who  died  in  1909*  and 
my  mother  who  died  in  1897. 

I  think  I  was  about  eight  years  old  when  some 
grading  was  done  in  the  lower  end  of  town  and  carts  were  used. 
The  horses  were  stabled  a  few  squares  from  where  we  lived 
and  it  was  my  delight  to  help  with  the  unharnessing  and  other 
care  necessary.  One  horse  in  particular  impressed  me.  He 
kept  about  8  or  9  Inches  of  his  tongue  lolling  from  the  side 
of  his  mouth.  Suoh  trifling  things  impress  a  child’s  mind 
when  so  many  important  things  are  forgotten. 

Throughout  the  Civil  '.Var,  political  differences 
were  rife  in  the  North.  Most  of  those  who  had  been 
Democrats  before  the  war  remained  Democrats  throuthout  the 
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war.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  were  disloyal  to 
the  Union,  hut  that  they  were  very  critical  of  the 
heads  of  the  government  and  the  republican  generals 
in  the  field. 

My  father,  for  instance,  had  a  poor  opinion 
of  Lincoln,  whom  he  thought  crude,  boorish  and  un¬ 
fitted  for  the  great  task  of  governing  the  country  in 
such  a  tremendous  crisis.  I  was  always  prejudiced  by 
him  against  Lincoln  till  I  read  the  biography  of  the  war 
president  by  Lord  Chornwood,  an  Englishman,  who  gave 
an  unbiased  account  of  his  life,  his  character  and  his 
administration  throughout  the  war. 

Of  late  years  I  have  sorely  regretted  that  I 
did  not  pay  more  attention  to  ray  father’s  tales  about 
his  war  experiences.  When  he  and  his  comrades  would  fore¬ 
gather,  shortly  after  the  war,  and  even  long  after  the 
war,  I  could  have  learned  much  from  them  first-hand;  but 
I  was  young  and  ray  mind  was  attuned  to  the  present  and 
the  future  and  not  to  the  past. 

T  have  regretted  also  lost  opportunities  for 
seeing  and  hearing  great  personages  -  presidents  and 
other  high  officials,  great  actors,  great  literary  men. 


. 
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great  travelers  and  all  men  who  were  distinguished 
in  their  several  walks  of  life.  We  cannot  retrieve 
lo 3 1  opportunities. 

During  the  war  the  government  issued  small 
notes  of  denominations  of  5,  10,  25  and  50  cents. 

These  were  called  " shinpla3ters" .  They  continued  in 
use  till  long  after  the  war,  silver  coins  coming  into 
use  when  I  wa3  a  hoy  in  Mr.  Eaton* 3  store. 

After  the  war  was  well  on  the  way  and  volunteers 
failed  to  offer  their  services,  the  draft  was 
brought  into  use.  Men  draftei  were  allowed  to  hire  a 
"Substitute"  who  cost,  at  first,  $300.  Later{the 
price  rose  as  high  as  $1000.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new 
industry  -  the  desertion  of  the  substitute  and  his  re¬ 
entry  into  the  service  for  another  drafted  man  with 
another  payment.  He  was  the  "bounty  jumper." 

When  my  father  returned  from  the  South  he 
brought  several  mocking  birds  for  which  he  built  large 
cages.  He  vied  with  others  in  coloring  meershaum  pipes. 
These  are  among  the  vivid  recollections  of  my  boyhood. 


. 
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When  my  parent*  moved  to  Allegheny  City  they  were 
taking  quite  a  risk*  Uy  father  was  leaving  an  established 
practice,  which,  of  course,  had  been  much  decreased  by  his 
four  years*  absence  in  the  A rmy*  He  was  casting  his  lot 
among  strangers*  Re  was  assuming  a  debt  of  $2400,  in  the 
purchase  of  a  house*  It  is  true  that  he  had  the  assurance 
of  an  apolntment  as  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Crestline;  but  the  salary  was  small,  I  think 
$600  or  $900  per  year*  This  position  gave  him  a  certain 
prestige  as  a  surgeon,  although  surgery  then  had  a  much 
narrower  field  than  it  now  has* 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  hospitality  extended 


us  by  ny  mother’s  aunt,  Mrs*  Day,  wife  of  Captain  Day.  I 
can  never  forget  how  kindly  we  were  entertained  at  their 
house  while  my  parents  prospeoted  for  a  house  to  buy* 


I  can  even  yet  remember  the  railroad  journey  from 
Wellsville,  when  the  open  platforms  of  adjoining  cars  were 
bridged  by  a  board  on  which  to  cross  over.  These  platforms 
also  carried  the  brake  wheels;  for  air  brakes  were  yet  to 


come* 
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Application  for  a  patent  on  tha  air  brake  was 
made  by  Mr,  George  westinghouse  in  1866,  Tha  patent 
was  issued  in  1869,  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  Ur, 
Weatinghouae,  but,  when  he  was  working  on  the  switch 
and  signal  daTiaas,  ha  had  his  office  and  workshop  in 
an  eld  building  at  Garrison  Allay  and  Duquesne  Hay, 

Every  morning  ha  eame  from  his  house  at  Homewood  on  an 
early  train  and  passed  mf  office  on  Penn  Avenue  on  his 
way  to  work,  Ha  always  carried  an  nsbrella,  Z  knew 
Mrs.  Westinghouse  wary  well,  having  always  *  waited  on” 
her  as  a  clerk  in  Eaton1 s  store,  I  was  invited  by  her 
to  the  wedding  breakfast  of  her  sister  and  was  seated 

beside  Ur a.  John  Salzell  on  that  ooeaslon, 

* 

These  details  may  seem  trivialities  to  set  down;  but 
perhaps  noma  of  cy  descendants  may,  long  hereafter,  let 
their  minds  dwell  on  things  equally  trivial. 

When  our  family  moved  to  Allegheny  City  they  did  not 
sever  all  connections  with  the  old  town.  In  particular 
I  would  mention  that  ny  mother  always  bought  her  jewelpy 
through  our  old  neighbor,  Henry  Cooper.  He  made  occasional 
trips  to  Pittsburgh  and  would  meet  my  mother  at  the  wholesale 
jewelry  house  of  George  B.  Barrett  and  Company  on  Fifth 
Avenue . 


Here  she  would  select  a  diamond,  or  a  watch  or  a 


gold  natch  chain*  She  was  a  lover  of  diamonds  and  whatever  she 
bought  was  of  the  best,  Henry  was  her  adviser  and  he  was  a  good 
judge  of  such  things* 

Here  I  bought  my  gold  watch  and  long  chain  that  encircled 
my  neck.  JJSy  father  also  got  a  gold  watch  and  chain*  Whenever 
my  mother  would  get  some  money  ahead,  she  would  buy  a  diamond 
ring  or  pin*  The  diamonds  afterwards  enhanoed  in  value* 

t 

When  we  got  settled  in  our  new  home  we  found  several 
things  to  do.  First  was  to  provide  a  lodging  for  the  horse 
and  buggy*  This  was  a  stable  made  of  a  framework  of  two-by-fours 
filled  in  with  a  single  layer  of  brick*  The  buggy  was  second¬ 
hand  and  the  horse  bought  on  credit  from  Uncle  Byron. 

The  next  thing  was  a  frame  kitchen  to  be  built  by 
Uncle  Byron.  And  then  a  little  garden,  which  must  be  little, 
for  the  lot  was  only  20  x  100*  lly  father  helped  build  the 
kitchen,  for  he  was  always  more  inclined  toward  the  me¬ 
chanical  trades  than  to  his  professional  work*  The  stable, 
being  of  very  cheap  construction,  cost  only  $220*00  and  was 
built  by  contract. 


Sarly  Life  In  Allegheny  City. 


One  of  the  great  advantages  ray  sister  and 
I  enjoyed  in  the  early  days  was  the  right  to  taks 
hooks  from  the  Allegheny  Public  Library  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Post  Office  building.  One  of 
the  regular  frequenters  of  this  library  was  Sr,  Isaao 
Craig,  who  lived  on  Ohio  Street  at  the  corner  of 
Sherman  Avenue.  Els  father,  Eeville  B.  Craig,  had 
written  the  History  of  Pittsburgh. 

Saturday  was  a  great  day  for  us  because  it 
brought  Robert  Bonner’s  "Hew  York  Ledger,*  the  great 
family  fiction  paper  of  that  day.  To  show  how  narrow 
were  our  circumstances  I  may  say  that  on  Ohio  Street 
was  a  newsdealer  who  sold  us  this  paper  for  6  cents, 
whereas  at  other  places  it  was  7#  He  always  got  our 
patronage.  Be  saved  a  oent  and  a  cent  was  worth  saving. 

Saturday  was  market  day  and  my  mother  put  off 
her  purchases  till  late  evening  (10*30  or  11  d clock) 
to  get  the  advantage  of  low  prices  when  the  farmers  and 
butchers  were  anxious  to  close  out  their  stock  and  be 
on  their  way  home, 

Saturday  morning  was  also  the  time  when  loads 
of  hay  came  in  and  were  stood  on  the  southwestern 


* 


quarter  of  the  Diamond  Square  with  the  hay-scales  in  the 
center.  A  bargain  here  also  was  occasionally  to  be  had* 

The  great  drygoods  store  in  those  days  was  that  of 
that  canny  Soot,  William  Semple,  located  on  the  east  side  of 
Federal  Street  below  Montgomery  Avenue.  He  had  a  genius  for 
business,  and  his  trade  so  greatly  inoreased  that  he  built  a 
large  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  Federal  street.  This 
was  just  before  the  time  of  Boggs  and  Buhl.  The  large  building 
prored  a  failure,  perhaps  because  Mr.  Semple,  about  that  time* 
had  his  mind  diverted  to  other  channels  and  financed  the 
narrow-gauge  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Railroad,  which  ran  from 
Butler  to  the  Allegheny  wharf  near  the  Suspension  Bridge.  All 
of  which  shows  me  that  a  *  shoemaker  should  stick  to  his  last.” 

My  father’s  practice  in  Allegheny  would  have  been 
fairly  remunerative  if  he  had  been  only  a  fair  collector  of 
money, but  this  he  was  not,  and  so  his  patients  were  encouraged 
to  believe  that  it  made  little  difference  whether  or  not  their 
doctor  was  paid. 

When  I  was  a  boy  it  was  the  custom  for  the  young 
people  to  hold  “socials”  at  the  houses  of  the  young  women, 
the  expenses  of  which  were  defrayed  by  an  assessment  on  the 
young  men.  I  was  too  young  to  participate  and  could  only  at* 
tend  when  the  meeting  was  at  our  own  house.  My  Sister  Mary 
was  very  popular  and  had  many  beaux. 


The  custom  of  making  Hew  Years  Day  oalls  prevailed 
in  those  days.  It  is  referred  to  hy  Dr.  Pilcher,  who  aays# 

"In  1872  there  still  persisted  in  Brooklyn  the  old  Dutch  oust am 

of  making  and  receiving  Hew  Year's  Calls - By  the  year  1884, 

the  custom  had  been  wholly  discarded." 

It  was  discarded  long  before  that  time  with  us;  for  I 
know  that  it  passed  out  before  I  was  grown  up  enough  to  take 

part.  In  ny  boyhood  days  some  industries  flourished  that  have 
since  completely  disappeared  from  this  neighborhood. 

Lumbering  has  gone  because  the  forests  on  the  water¬ 
sheds  of  our  rivers  hare  been  denuded.  A  common  sight  in 
early  days  was  rafts  of  timber  and  boards  which  almost  en¬ 
tirely  covered  the  Allegheny  River  every  spring. 

The  Pearl  Mill,  where  wheat  was  ground  Into  flour  has 
disappeared  and  left  no  present  successor,  although  other 
mills  have  come  and  gone. 

Textile  mills  of  cotton  and  wool  flourished  In  the 
first  and  fourth  wards  of  old  Allegheny.  The  Eagle  and  Hope 
Cotton  "NJills  made  unbleached  muslin  and  Bradley’s  Woolen 
ttill  made  flannel,  usually  barred.  James  A.  Bradley’s 
family  were  ray  father’s  patients  and  there  was  considerable 
intimacy  between  his  family  and  ours. 

When  it  came  time  for  recess  at  the  Second  Ward  School, 

I  would  go  to  the  butcher’s  for  a  chuck  steak  and  to  Ward’s 


bakery  on  our  own  street  for  a  loaf  of  bread 


Mr.  Ward* s  son,  Bob,  afterward  founded  the  Ward 
Baking  Company,  which  still  exists  as  one  of  the  greatest 
baking  concerns  in  the  country. 

On  Smithfield  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue  was  the 
terminus  of  the  Birmingham  horse-car  line,  and  next  to 
its  waiting-room  was  HcKinnel’s  Oyster  House,  It  was 
conducted  by  sons  of  Granny  McKinnel,  who  kept  the  little 
store  in  Wellsville.  Here  ny  father  would  take  me  on  oc¬ 
casions  when  he  would  go  to  buy  a  mess  of  oysters, 

McKinnel *s  afterward  moved  to  Sixth  Street,  where 
the  Allegheny  horse-cars  stopped  and  we,  of  course,  followed 
them 


Our  table  was  always  supplied  with  good  food;  but  it 
was  always  of  the  simplest  kind  and  purchased  in  the  most 
economical  way, 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  ny  father  was  a  poor 
collector  of  his  professional  accounts,  (during  the  time 
I  was  a  student  at  the  University  I  kept  his  books  and  did 
his  collecting.  When  the  first  of  the  month  came  around  I 
posted  up  in  the  great  ledger  the  amount  to  be  charged  each 
family  for  services  noted  in  his  daily  pocket  record  -  one 
dollar  for  ordinary  visits,  two  dollars  for  night  visits, 


five  dollars  for  consultations,  fifty  cents  for  office  con 
sulAations  and  ten  dollars  for  obstetrical  cases  and  the 


after-treatment • 

When  the  books  had  been  posted,  then  came  the  tug- 
of-war  to  get  my  father  to  go  over  them  with  me  and  say  which 
bills  should  be  sent  out  and  which  families  I  should  visit  in 
an  effort  at  collection.  1 Sy  father  could  give  all  sorts  of 
reasons  for  deferring  this  work  and,  when  it  was  actually 
begun,  sought  every  excuse  for  reducing  the  bills  and  every 
imaginable  argument  against  making  any  effort  at  collection  - 
they  were  poor  -  they  had  paid  a  few  dollars  some  months  ago  - 
they  had  had  many  expenses  -  the  man  spent  his  money  at  the 

>  time  from  sickness  -  and  so  on,  ad 


Almost  the  only  thing  that  would  bring  him  to  the 


desk  was  the  sheaf  of  bills  which  came  promptly  on  the  first 
of  the  month,  many  over-due  and  all  requiring  payment  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

And  so  I  must  start  out;  and  so  I  did  start  with 
apologetic  requests  and  such  appeals  as  would  not  injure  the 
practice  nor  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  patient  -  a  wearisome 
business  and  one  with  a  very  poor  outcome. 


' 
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When  we  mo  rod  to  Allegheny  City,  North  Avenue  was 
called  Shanepin  Street  from  an  Indian  Chief  of  that  name 
who  had  lived  on  the  hank  of  the  Allegheny  Hirer  at  what 

V  < 

ie  nev  32d  street*  Some  of  the  streets  running  north  from 
it  wers  named  froa  tattles  of  the  Mexican  war  -  Buena  Vista, 


In  1870,  the  streets  intersecting  Penn  Avenue  from 
the  Point  to  the  Sharpsburg  bridge  were  numbered  and  the 
houses  numbered  in  blocks  to  correspond*  This  was  a  con* 
venlenee,  but  lost  us  the  reminder  of  Pitt,  Marbury,  St* 
Clair,  Irwin,  Hand  and  Wayne* 


Garrison  Alley,  which  crosses  Penn  Avenue  two  doors 
from  where  I  opened  my  first  office,  still  dings  to  its 
old  name*  It  was  so  called  because  it  ran  along  the  govern* 
ment  property  used  as  a  garrison  when  the  troops  were  moved 
from  the  fort  at  the  Point*  when  consolidation  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  was  made,  many  street  names  were  duplicated  and 
it  became  necessary  to  change  some  of  them*  This  was  done 
Judiciously  in  some  eases,  but  injudiolally  in  others* 


1 


I  have  often  thought  that  a  most  interesting  hie* 
torical  study  night  he  nade  of  the  street  names  of  our 
city  which  correspond  with  those  of  distinguished  citizens* 
doctors*  lawyers*  judges*  surveyors,  editors*  generals* 
so outs*  Indian  fighters*  manufacturers  and  others.  The 
city  might  easily  he  plotted  so  that  the  street  names  in 
certain  districts  night  correspond  with  tho  dates  at  which 
the  streets  were  laid  out  and  groups  of  eminent  men  con* 
sidered  for  remembrance* 


Giet 

Butler 

Chartiere 

Bayard 

Van  Braara 

3tovo 

Dinwiddle 

Steuben 

Forbes 

Craig 

Bouquet 

3  mailman 

Jfelket 

Puquesne 

Stanwix 

3t.  Pierre 

Neville 

Jumonville 

Crawford 

Smithfield 

H?iy 

Wood 

rvrbury 

Penn 

Tannehill 

Pitt 

0 *  Barn 

CHAPTER  VIII 
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RIBHCB  IF  BUSINESS 


Business  and  professional  life  are  generally  thought 
to  he  incompatible*  The  general  public  likes  to  think  of 
a  doctor  as  an  altruistic  individual  who  is  so  devoted 
to  his  profession  and  so  constantly  concerned  with  the 
treatment  of  his  patients  that  he  never  thinks  of  his  own 
affairs  nor  takes  time  to  attend  to  his  own  business*  His 
friends  finally  persuade  him  to  the  same  way  of  thinking  and 
so  he  becomes  an  "easy  mark*  for  every  form  of  exploitation* 


I  have  always  thought  that  this  worked  an  injustice  to 
the  doctor  and  his  family  and  I  have  been  glad  that  I  had  a 
business  training  which  started  with  a  course  of  double 
entry  book-keeping  at  the  University  under  Professor  I*IT* 
Eorner  and  continued  under  Mr*  James  1C*  Burchfield,  Mr*  7*H. 
Eaton  and  Porter  and  Donaldson  through  a  period  of  at  least 
ten  years*  Since  my  boyhood  I  have  continued  my  book-keeping 
habits,  for  I  believe  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  a  man  may 
know  at  all  times  just  where  he  stands  financially. 

If  I  were  to  begin  to  tell  about  the  business  houses  and 
methods  I  knew  in  ny  early  years  it  would  lead  me  too  far 
afield  and  be  a  tiresome  recital  for  the  reader;  and  so  I 
must  stay  within  bounds. 


When  I  started  to  work  for  Mr.  J.M.  Burchfield 
at  No.  52  St.  Clair  (now  6th)  Street,  I  worked  on  equal 
terms  with  his  nephew,  Willie  Burchfield,  whose  father 
was  United  States  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  with 
an  office  on  Park  Way,  Allegheny,  Our  duties  were  to 
sweep  out  the  store,  start  the  fire  in  winter,  clean 
the  windows,  dust  the  counters,  open  the  hoses  of  new 
goods,  carry  the  packages  to  customers*  houses  and 
to  railway  stations,  carry  the  deposits  to  N.  Holmes 
and  Son3*  hank  on  Market  Street  and  he  at  the  heck 
and  call  of  the  clerks.  We  had  also  to  fetch  the 
groceries  from  the  store  of  Mr.  George  K.  Stevenson 
at  Third  and  Market  Streets. 

As  time  wore  on,  I  came  nearer  to  the  status 
of  clerk  and,  when  bankruptcy  overtook  the  store  and 
it  was  sold  out  at  auction,  I  was  given  the  position 
of  handler  of  goods  hy  Mr.  Nathan  Whiting  and  his  as¬ 
sistant,  James  W.  Drape.  I  got  three  dollars  a  week 
from  Mr.  Burchfield  and  double  the  amount  from  Mr. 
Whiting. 


I  walked,  of  course,  to  and  from  my  work,  hut 
had  an  occasional  lift  in  the  morning  in  one  of  S.S. 
Marvin's  cracker  wagons  from  their  stable  on  Water 
Street  (now  Park  Way) .  (Mr.  Marvin  had  three  one-horse 


wagons) ♦ 


There  was  a  grade  crossing  of  the  Port  Wayne 
tracks  at  Federal  Street,  governed  hy  a  watchman  with  a 
red  flag  or  lantern.  When  the  gates  were  installed  to 
hoist  and  he  let  down,  the  innovation  was  thought  to  he 
the  very  last  word  in  safety*  Toll  was  charged  on  all 
bridges  except  on  the  foot-path  of  the  Railroad  Bridge  - 
one  cent  for  a  foot-passenger,  five  cents  for  one  horse 
and  ten  cents  for  a  double  team*  Horses  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  travel  faster  than  a  walk* 

According  to  a  city  ordinance  trains  on  the 
Liberty  Street  track  were  not  allowed  to  block  the  street 
crossings  longer  than  five  minutes  without  separation  of 
the  cars*  This  rule  was  "more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance1'  and  this  nuisance  was  a  constant  cause 
of  complaint  from  the  laying  of  this  track  in  1851  till 
its  removal  in  1906*  The  Sixth  Street  (then  St*  Clair  Street) 
crossing  was  the  most  in  trouble,  because  it  was  on  the  main 
thoroughfare  between  Allegheny  and  Pittsburgh  and  because 
the  wholesale  produce  dealers  had  their  warehouses  on  the 
north  side  of  Liberty  Street  between  6th  and  7th  Streets. 

At  that  early  time,  Joseph  Horne's  "trimming  store,* 
was  at  #77  and  #79  Market  Street*  His  was  the  stately 
figure  that  dominated  the  scene*  Cash  was  carried  to  the 


»v„; 
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desk  “by  "cash  boys. 11  Goods  were  delivered  by  "bundle 
boys",  and  heavy  packages  by  these  same  boys  with  wheel¬ 
barrows.  I  can  remember  that  it  was  quite  an  event 
when  Joseph  Home  and  Company  acquired  their  first  one- 
horse  wagon,  a  height  of  achievement  never  attained  by 
their  business  rival,  F.H.  Eaton. 

I  can  remember  the  dire  predictions  of  failure 
when  Joseph  Horne  and  Company  moved  from  Market  Street 
to  the  two  storerooms  on  Penn  Avenue  under  Library  Hall, 
near  St.  Clair  Street.  Everyone  thought  they  were  moving 
so  far  from  the  business  center  that  customers  would  not 
follow  them.  The  same  predictions  were  made  when  they 
later  removed  to  their  new  building,  a  square  or  so  away, 
which  occupied  a  small  part  of  the  site  they  now  occupy. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  "Trimming  Store"  of  Mr. 

F.H.  Eaton  at  No.  27  Fifth  Street  (now  Fifth  Avenue)  next 
to  Paul  H.  Haoke’s  drygoods  store  (with  Komblum  the 
optician  in  between).  This  store,  which  flourished  most 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  never  arose  to  a  greater 
dignity  than  a  single  lot  of  frontage,  but  projected  its 
floor  space  to  the  rear  to  meet  the  "L"  of  Oliver 
McClintock*s  carpet  store.  Mr.  Eaton,  a  courtly  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  had  been  the  employer  of  Joseph  Horne 
and  had  given  him  his  business  training.  Mr.  Eaton* s  store 
was  the  shopping  center  of  the  elite  of  Pittsburgh. 


- 


Mr*  F.H,  Eaton  and  his  wife  were  imhued  with  abounding 
hospitality  and  rarely  did  they  sit  down  to  a  meal  without 
the  presence  of  many  guests*  Mr*  Eaton's  clerks  were  treated 
almost  as  members  of  his  family*  It  was  a  guild.  His  sons, 
Howard,  Willis  and  Alden,  however,  did  not  take  kindly  to 
the  business  and  when  emigration  began  to  the  northwestern 
country  they  left  the  social  whirl  in  which  they  had  been 
leaders  (Willis  always  led  the  cotillion)  and  opened  the 
"Eaton  Ranch*  which  has  ever  Bince  been  the  Mecca  of  Pitts¬ 
burghers  and  others.  Howard  has  gone  to  the  "happy  hunting 
grounds",  and  Willis  has  recently  died.  Alden  still  carries 
on  the  work  with  great  success.  One  of  Mr.  Eaton's  daughters, 
(Josephine)  has  recently  died  -  the  widow  of  William  McConway. 

At  the  foot  of  Fifth  Street  (now  5th  Avenue)  on  a  part 
of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Jenkins  Arcade  stood 
"Hare's  Hotel"  with  its  stable-yard  for  farm  wagons,  and 
especially  for  the  coaches  that  ran  over  the  plank  road  to 
Butler  and  many  other  towns.  This  was  not  the  only  stable- 
yard  on  the  "golden  triangle."  Another  large  one  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  farm  wagons  lay  between  5th  Avenue  and  Diamond 
Alley  about  midway  between  Market  and  Wood  Streets.  It  had 
an  alley  entrance  from  Fifth  Avenue  alongside  Mr.  Phelan's 
haberdashery.  Still  another  famous  hotel  yard  was  the 
"Red  Lion  Lot"  on  Sixth  Street  near  the  river,  a  resort  for 
farmers,  lumbermen  and  circuses*  All  these  old  landmarks  are 
things  of  the  past*  They  have  been  obliterated  by  the 


theatres,  the  hanks,  the  office  buildings  and  other 
“skyscrapers*  which  have  replaced  them*  They  live  only 
in  the  memories  of  “old  timers*  and  in  such  old  photographs 
as  survive* 

I  have  always  regarded  my  work  in  Mr*  Burchfield’s 
and  Mr*  Eaton’s  stores  as  invaluable  experience*  It 
taught  me  business  methods,  gave  me  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  best  people  of  Pittsburgh,  inured  me  to 
hard  work  and  long  hours  and  supplied  me  with  the  money  re¬ 
quired  for  tuition  and  other  expenses  of  ngr  education* 
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Iff  BPOCATIOH 


Strange  as  it  seems  to  me,  when  I  entered  the 
Second  Ward  School  in  Allegheny,  in  1866,  the  public  schools 
of  Pittsburgh  had  been  going  only  thirty- two  years.  It  is  a 
matter  of  undisputed  history  that  the  first  common  school  in 
Pittsburgh  was  established  in  1834 .  with  five  pupils,  in  an 
old  rented  frame  house  on  the  comer  of  Irwin  (now  7th) 
Street  and  Duquesne  Way,  In  1838  the  first  public  school 
building  was  erected  on  the  same  street,  near  Penn  Street, 
and  occupied  till  it  was  burned  in  1847, 

The  School  Directors  then  purdhased  a  lot  on  Penn 
Street  at  the  comer  of  Cecil  Alley  and  built  on  it,  in 
1848 .  The  fourth  Ward  School,  prominent  among  whose  Sohool 
directors,  in  my  day  was  Dr.  Thomas  3.  Shaw,  who  had  been 
the  Yery  first  resident  physician  of  Mercy  Hospital  and  who 
was  my  neighbor  on  Penn  Avenue  from  1882  till  about  1890. 

This  building  was  well  known  to  me,  because  I  used  to 
pass  it  daily  on  ny  way  to  see  my  patients  at  the  “Point." 

It  stood  there  till  Joseph  Horne  and  Company  bought  the 
ground  and  tore  the  building  down.  With  the  proceeds  of 
this  sale  the  School  Directors  bought  a  lot  at  Duquesne  Way 
and  Eighth  Street.  On  this  lot  hhey  erected  a  modern 


sohoolhouse  which  is  now  used  for  some  school  purpose! 
hut  not  as  a  ward  school;  for,  not  long  after  it  was  built, 
it  was  found  that  the  ward  had  been  almost  depopulated  of 
children,  most  of  the  residents  of  the  old  Fourth  Ward 
haring  moved  to  other  parts  of  the  city* 

In  I860  the  "Old  South  Sohool”  was  built  at  the 
corner  of  Ross  and  Diamond  Streets,  said  in  the  same  year 
the  Grant  Sohoolhouse  was  built  at  comer  of  Grant  Street 
and  Strawberry  Alley*  I  hare  now  no  definite  knowledge  of 
the  early  history  of  Allegheny  City’s  common  schools* 

After  completing  ny  course  at  the  Second  Ward  School 
I  got  a  job  in  Mr.  J.M.  Burchfield’s  store  and,  after  it 
was  closed,  one  with  Mr.  J.H.  Eaton*  After  working  there 
a  while  I  began  to  think  of  more  education,  proposing  to 
enter  high  sohool* 

Preparatory  to  this,  I  was  given  a  course  of 
evening  lessons  in  Latin  and  Mathematics  by  a  Mr*  William 
Bryar  (teacher)  who  lived  at  38  Carroll  Street.  These 
lessons  he  gave  me  in  exchange  for  a  doctor's  bill  which 
he  owed  ny  father. 

1  passed  the  high  sohool  entrance  examinations,  but 
changed  my  mind  and  decided  to  attend  the  Preparatory 
Department  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  After 


I  was  pretty  well  settled  in  my  studies  there,  Mr.  Eaton 
was  good  enough  to  give  me  part  time  work,  and  so  I  was 
furnished  with  a  key  of  the  store  and  worked  from  7; 00 
till  8:45  In  the  morning,  then  went  to  the  University  and 
attended  classes  till  3:30,  returned  to  the  store  and 


worked  till  6  o’clock 


home  to  supper; 


got  my  lessons  for  next  day  and  "so  to  ted."  These  long 
days  -  6:00  A.M.  till  Xft:30  or  11:00  P.M.  were  most  ex* 
hausting.  Heedless  to  day,  I  worked  all  day  Saturday 
and  often  went  to  the  store  to  straighten  up  ny  stock  of 
laces,  handkerchiefs  and  collars  on  Sunday, 

I  passed  through  the  regular  classical  course  at 
the  University  and  graduated  in  1877.  On  this  occasion 
I  was  presented  hy  the  clerks  in  Eaton’ s  store  with  a  set 
of  Chambers*  Encyclopedia  of  English  Literature,  inscribed 
with  their  names. 

At  the  University  Commencement  three  years  later  1 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  was  presented 
lay  the  same  clerks  with  a  volume  of  "Travels  in  Spain"  , 
illustrated  hy  Gustave  Dore.  These  gifts  are  among  my 
most  cherished  possessions  and  reminders  of  happy  associ* 
ations  with  fellow-workers. 


After  my  graduation  at  the  University  in  1877,  I 
at  once  returned  to  full  duty  at  Eaton’s  store,  where  I 


worked  till  September  1878,  when  I  entered  the  Medical 
Sohool  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  * 

X  graduated  there  in  the  class  of  1881,  a 
class  of  130  men*  This  was  the  first  class  that  had 
an  obligatory  three-year  course.  Vy  father  and  mother 
attended  the  graduation  exeroieee* 

My  course  of  study  at  the  Medical  School 
was  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  We  had  a  good  course 
and  good  teachers.  Theodore  Wormley  and  his  son-in-law, 
John  Marshall,  taught  us  Chemistry;  Horatio  Wood, 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Joseph  Leidy,  Anatony; 
Alfred  Stille  and  William  pepper,  Medicine;  Agnew  and 
Ashhurst,  Surgery;  William  Goodell,  Gynecology;  Louis  A. 
-Twin  tug,  Dermatology,  pathology  was  taught  in  a  very 
poor  way  by  James  Tyson  and  Obstetrics  in  what  seemed 
to  me  an  unscientific  way  by  R.A.F.  Penrose;  Physiology 
was  well  taught  by  Harrison  Allen. 

Our  examinations  were  entirely  oral  and  the 
grades,  therefore,  inexact.  This  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  I  was  graded  third  in  the  class.  Each  graduate 
was  required  to  present  a  thesis.  Mine  was  on  "Aeremia" , 
a  word  of  ray  own  coining.  It  was  based  on  experiments 
made  on  dogs  by  injecting  air  into  the  jugular  vein. 


IBWSPAPBRS 


When  2  was  a  boy  there  were  four  morning  dallies 
In  Pittsburgh  and  now  there  le  one.  There  was  but  one 
afternoon  paper  and  now  there  are  two. 

The  morning  papers  were  The  Dispatch,  The  Post, 

The  Gazette  and  The  Commercial,  The  afternoon  paper  was 
The  Chronicle.  All  had  their  printing  and  publishing 
offices  on  Pifth  Avenue.  At  one  time  Allegheny  City  had 
a  daily  called  The  Evening  Mail,  it  was  published  by 
"Commodore”  Kountz,  our  opposite  neighbor  on  Arch  street* 

He  fell  athwart  of  the  law  of  libel  and  so  must  retract 
or  go  to  jail.  He  was  obstinate  and  went  to  jail* 

Of  course,  many  newspapers  in  Pittsburgh  have 
oo and  gone  in  my  time.  To  mention  all  of  them  would 
be  a  tedious  process.  The  Gazette,  however,  has  been 
always  with  us;  for  it  dates  back  to  1786.  On  July  29th 
of  that  year  John  Scull  and  Joseph  Hall  issued  the  first 
number.  This  was  the  first  newspaper  printed  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post  was  started  about  1846  by  James  P. 
Barr  and  William  H,  Smith.  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Barr  when  I  attended  the  Western  University; 


and  Kate  Barr,  his  niece  was  rry  very  intimate  friend*  She 
and  her  sister  Alice  lived  for  many  years  in  Italy.  I  have 
mentioned  elsewhere  the  great  friendship  I  enjoyed  with 
William  H.  Smith’s  family.  Their  education  and  culture 
had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  ray  mind  and  manners  in 
the  years  of  ray  youth. 

I  gladly  acknowledge  my  debt  to  the  Smith  family 
whose  intimacy  I  enjoyed  for  all  the  years  I  wa3  a  fellow 
student  of  Edwin  Z’s.  He  got  his  middle  name  from  their 
neighbor,  Mr.  Christopher  Zug  and  our  own  son  Edwin  got 
his  first  name  from  Edwin  Z.  Smith. 

6jt 

miring  all  the  years  of  my  attendance  the 
Western  University,  during  ray  course  at  Medioal  College 
and  ny  residence  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  I 
was  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  Smith  residence.  Never  did 
they  have  a  party  of  any  kind,  a  picnic,  musical  enter¬ 
tainment  or  an  excursion  to  which  I  was  not  invited. 

All  of  this  has  very  little  to  do  with  newspapers; 
hut  exemplifies  a  chain  of  thought. 
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X4TTBRS  OF  PDBUC  IHTSREST 

Grant* s  hill,  later  popularly  termed  "The  Hump", 

•eeme  to  hare  retained  Its  natural  height  and  contour 
from  the  time  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Major  Grant, 
who  lost  hie  battle  with  the  French  and  Indians  in  1758, 
till  the  first  out  in  1836.  In  that  year  ten  feet  was  cut 
from  the  top  to  make  a  more  accessible  level  for  the  Hew 
Court  House. 

The  hill  remained  at  this  level  for  the  next  twelve 
years  (till  1848),  when  seven  feet  more  was  taken  from  the 
hill  around  the  Court  House  plot,  which  was  left  on  an 
eminence  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

In  1870  a  second  Court  House  was  built,  which  was 
burned  in  1882.  Some  grading  was  again  done  on  the  Court 
House  Square  and  Richardson* s  Masterpiece  was  erected  on  a 
compromise  level.  The  last  and  perhaps  the  final  cut  of 
the  hump  was  of  16^/3  feet  in  1913. 

In  1848  there  stood  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Smithfield  Street,  where  the  lark  building  now  stands,  a 
one-story  frame  building  used  as  a  foundry.  In  that  year 
it  was  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a  postoffice  building. 
This  was  said  to  have  been  the  maiden  effort  of  Colonel 


. 


Jamea  Andrews,  a  Pittsburgh  engineer,  who  lived  on  Hunnery 
Hill,  Allegheny.  I  remember  very  well  the  Andrews  family. 
They  attended  the  Fourth  United  Presbyterian  Churoh  where 
my  parents  also  attended.  Colonel  Andrews  raised  Shetland 
Ponies,  He  was  a  remarkably  skilful  engineer.  He  was 
closely  associated  with  Colonel  Eads,  who  built  the  great 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  St*  Louis  and  the 
jetties  at  Hew  Orleans. 

It  was  said  that  this  Pittsburgh  Postoffice  was  the 
first  fireproof  structure  west  of  Philadelphia  and  Hew 
York,  It  wa s  demolished  in  1883  and  the  postoffice  moved 
to  its  present  location  on  Smlthfield  Street  from  Third 
to  Fourth^venuee .  This,  in  turn,  is  to  be  deserted  for 
the  new  eight  million  dollar  Federal  Building  at  Seventh 
Avenue,  Grant  Street  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 

The  Johnstown  Flood  occurred  on  Hay  31,  1889, 
by  the  bursting  of  a  dam  at  South  Fork  and  a  deluge  of 
water  submerged  the  valley  of  the  Coneraaugh  River.  I  was 
appointed  one  of  a  Committee  from  the  Allegheny  County 
Medical  Society  to  look  into  and  supply  the  needs  of  the 
physicians  of  Cambria  County,  I  was  on  the  ground  early  • 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  its  tracks  clear  and 
while  hundreds  of  bodies  were  being  carried  from  the  river 
bed.  1  had  two  other  matters  to  attend  to,  namely,  to  find 
the  body  of  Bessie  Bryan,  a  relative  of  Annie  Porter’s,  and 
to  furnish  a  list  to  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  the  survivors 
of  the  flood.  These  two  things  I  did. 


When  Mr.  Frick  was  'buying  the  land  for  the  Frick 


building  he  had  tome  difficulty  acquiring  that  coYered  by 
the  St.  Peter* s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Diamond 
and  Grant  Streets.  He  f inally/bargained  with  the  trustees 


on  the  basis  of  transferring  the  church  bodily  to  a  lot  at 
Forbes  Street  and  Craft  Avenue,  and  so  the  church  was  taken 

'i 

down  stone  by  stone  and  rebuilt  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  before.  In  this  way  he  emulated  the  example  of  the 
churchmen  of  Old  3a rum  who,  in  1220,  took  down  their  ca¬ 
thedral  stone  by  stone  and  carted  it  off  to  the  plain  below, 
and  there  erected  the  Salisbury  Cathedral,  it  took  them 
thirty-eight  years  to  do  the  job,  and,  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  Mr.  Frick* e  job  was  done  in  less  than  two  years.  But 

that  wae  the  Salisbury  Cathedral.  ' y 

*  e 

%' 

steel*  mills 

of  Homestead  in  1893,  Mr.  Frick  was  in  charge  of  the  company 
while  Hr.  Carnegie  was  at  his  estate  in  Scotland.  A  would-be 
assassin,  named  Alexander  Berkman,  shot  Mr.  Frick  in  the 
neck  and  stabbed  him  in  the  chest.  The  murderous  assault  was 
made  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company’s  office  on  Fifth  Avenue* 


I  attended  him  there,  and  afterward  at  his  home  with 
Dr.  Litchfield  by  whom  I  was  called  to  the  case.  Berkman 
served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  for  the  offense. 


PUBLIC  WORKS 


When  I  was  a  hoy,  all  etreete  were  payed  with 
cobble  stones,  soooped  from  the  riyer  bed,  hauled  in 
carte,  embedded  in  sand  and  rammed  into  a  somewhat  level 
surface  with  hand  labor*  When  I  worked  at  Eaton* s, 

Nicholson  Block  payement  was  laid  first  on  Fifth  St,  (Avenue) 
and  W6od  Street.  These  blocks  were  of  pine  wood,  laid  on 
a  board  foundation,  which  rested  on  a  bed  of  sand.  Between 
the  blocks  gravel  was  rammed  and  boiling  pitch  poured. 

The  Nicholson  pavement  was  succeeded  by  the  Looust 
Block  pavement  and  this  by  the  Asphalt.  Cement  pavement  had 
not  yet  come  into  use. 

The  water  supply  of  Old  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
haB  always  come  from  the  Allegheny  River.  Only  when  typhoid 
fever  became  very  prevalent  in  the  1880* s  did  the  matter  of 
filtration  become  a  live  issue.  Six  millions  of  dollars  was 
the  estimated  cost  of  a  filtration  plant.  In  fact,  it  cost 
a  good  deal  more,  but  was  worth  it;  for  it  practically 
eliminated  typhoid  fever  from  the  mortality  lists  of  the  city. 
Of  late,  the  (chemioal  treatment  of  the  water  supply  has  come 
into  vogue  with  apparent  success. 

When  the  land  was  given  to  Alleghany- town  for  a 
"common*,  it  was  distinctly  specified  that  it  should  be  always 


, "aoamoo" 


used  as  a  cow- pasture  by  the  ■ inlot-holders"  and  this 
became  a  legal  bone  of  contention  when  and  even  long 
after  the  ground  was  converted  into  a  public  park. 

Por  many  a  long  year  thereafter,  Pittsburgh  was 
without  a  park.  At  length  Edward  M.  Bigelow  made  a  trip 
to  England  and  brought  baok  an  agreement  with  Mrs.  Mary 
Schenley  by  which  Pittsburgh  should  buy  from  her  a  certain 
amount  of  land  on  Porbes  Street  in  Oakland  and  she  should 

donate  to  the  city  the  balances  of  her  holdings  of  what  is 

\ 

now  "Sohenley  Park".  Later,  Mr.  Bigelow  secured  by  purchase 
from  numerous  owners  the  land  for  Highland  Park. 

His  reward  for  these  accomplishments,  when  he  was 
Director  of  Public  Works,  was  to  have  the  knoll  north  of 
Highland  Reservoir  named  "Mount  Bigelow,"  to  have  Grant 
Boulevard  renamed  "Bigelow  Boulevard"  and  to  have  his  statue 
plaoed  near  the  entrance  of  Schenley  Park. 

This  statue  waa  paid  for  by  popular  subscription, 
solicited  by  the  Pittsburgh  Leader,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
statues  ereoted  during  a  man’s  lifetime.  Another  monument 
in  Schenley  Park  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  at  the  Phipps 
Conservatory  is  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  erected  to  commemorate 
the  services  of  the  medical  men  who  served  in  the  world  war. 
This  statue  was  designed  and  ereoted  by  Signor  G.  Moretti  and 
is  a  work  of  art.  On  two  sides  of  its  granite  base  are 
bronze  tablets  with  the  names  of  every  doctor  who  served  in 


The  list  was  made  up,  the  money  collected  and  the 
work  supervised  by  my  Secretary,  Miss  Kellie  Margaret  Crider 
and  ngrself,  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  monument  itself, 
enough  money  was  raised  to  put  a  fund  in  trust  with  the 
Commonwealth  Trust  Company,  the  interest  of  which  payB  for 
cleaning  the  monument  twice  a  year,  prior  to  Memorial  Day 
and  Armistice  Day;  and  keeps  adding  a  little  to  the  principal 
from  year  to  year* 

When  the  Grant  (later  Bigelow)  Boulevard  was  laid  out 
along  the  aide  of  the  hill  toward  Bast  Liberty,  the  traction 
company  was  all  set  to  occupy  it  with  its  tracks.  Indeed, 
their  work  had  begun,  when  popular  clamor  compelled  a  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  work,  which  would  have  almost  completely 
destroyed  the  usefulness  of  this  outlet  to  the  Bast  End  for 
automobile  travel,  which  was  Just  then  coming  to  the  fore. 

After  the  Great  War  it  became  evident  that  this  boule¬ 
vard  could  not  carry  the  traffic  and  the  "Boulevard  of  the 
Allies"  was  opened  and  now  this  has  become  so  congested  that 
there  is  talk  of  widening  Bifth  Avenue  from  the  Court  House 
to  Point  Breeze, 

When  Andrew  Carnegie* s  millions  had  accumulated  so 
greatly  that,  in  accordance  with  his  thought  that,  "for  a 
man  to  die  rich  was  to  die  disgraced,"  he  began  to  think 


that  something  should  he  done  about  it.  And  so  he  turned 
to  Libraries*  All  his  thousands  of  libraries  have  been 
glyen  with  the  stipulations  that  the  ground  should  be  do¬ 
nated  by  others  and  the  upkeep  of  the  libraries  given  by  the 
muni olpali ties,  boroughs  or  townships  in  which  they  were 
located. 

■  \ 

His  first  venture  was  in  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Allegheny,  looated  on  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the 
Diamond.  His  second  was,  after  rauoh  debate,  placed  on 
Forbes  Street,  at  the  foot  of  Belief ield  Avenue.  After 
these,  libraries  came  by  scores  and  hundreds  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Carnegie  Museum  was  added  to  the  library  in  Oakland. 

A  little  later,  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  was  en¬ 
dowed  and  organized  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  care  for 
all  the  Carnegie  benefactions. 

Mr.  Carnegie  was  fortunate  in  living  to  see  the 
fruition  of  his  hopes  in  most  of  his  projects  and  he  showed 
wisdom  in  disposing  of  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  during  his 
own  lifetime. 

Pittsburgh  has  been  oalled  "The  City  of  Bridges. • 

When  I  first  began  to  cross  the  river,  it  was  over  ths 
Federal  Street  Suspension  Bridge,  built  ten  years  before  by 
the  great  bridge-builder,  John  A.  Roebling,  a  native  of 
Prussia,  who  had  settled  in  Saxonburg,  Butler  County,  Mr. 
Roebling  established  in  Pittsburgh  a  manufactory  of  wire 


. 


rope  and  in  1845  'built  a  suspended  aqueduct  across  the 
Allegheny  River .  In  1855,  he  built  a  railroad  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Niagara  River  two  and  a  half  miles  below 
the  Tails, 

The  Roebling  bridge  connecting  Federal  and  St.  Clair 
Streets  was  replaced  by  another  and  much  heavier  structure 
in  1928. 

Many  a  time,  as  I  walked  over  the  old  suspension 
bridge,  I  was  passed  by  Mr.  William  Stewart,  General 
Freight  Agent  for  the  Fort  Wayne  Railroad,  driven  in  their 
buck-board  by  his  half  brother,  Jimmie  Armstrong.  These 
two  later  lived  on  Callowhill  Street,  Corner  of  Euclid 
Avenue  with  Jimmied  sister,  Mary  Armstrong.  They  were  our 
good  neighbors  for  a  number  of  years  and,  when  their 
possessions  were  sold,  I  secured  their  Indian  Bronzes  and  a 
set  of  Chambers*  Encyclopedia. 

After  Mr.  Stewart  retired  from  his  railroad  work 
and  before  he  moved  to  East  Liberty  he  bought  and  occupied 
a  place  at  Glenshaw  on  the  upper  Butler  Like.  He  has  often 
told  me  the  reason  he  gave  up  his  Glenshaw  residence: 

"that  he  spent  hi 3  whole  time  keeping  the  damned  cows  off 
the  place."  This  exercise  did  not  spoil  his  temper;  for  a 
sweeter  tempered  man  never  was. 
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HOUSES  I  HAVE  LIVED  Of 


1.  Born  in  a  frame  house  on  Main  Street,  Wellsville, 

Ohio,  September  15,1855,  and  lived  there  till  my 
10th  year* 

2.  Moved  to  Allegheny  and  lived  at  #28  Palo  Alto  Street 
(owned  by  my  father), 

3.  Prom  there  moved  to  a  rented  house  next  to  the  north* 
west  corner  of  the  Allegheny  Diamond  Square, where  1 
lived  while  I  was  attending  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (Preparatory  and  Collegiate  Departments) 

4.  Prom  there  moved  to  a  house  purchased  by  my  father  at 
sheriffs  sale  on  Arch  3treet  (#123,  now  #913)  just  be¬ 
low  Montgomery  Avenue,  almost  opposite  the  Fourth  U.P. 
Church.  This  house  is  now  (1934)  owned  and  occupied  hy 
my  sister,  Mary  Cowley.  I  lived  here  during  the  latter 
part  of  my  collegiate  course  and  during  my  vacation 
periods  while  I  was  attending  Medical  Lectures  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  . 

5.  When  I  completed  my  interne  year  at  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital  in  1882,  I  rented  offices  and  lived  in  them 
at  #296  Penn  Avenue  (now  #924).  When  I  married  in  1888,  we 
took  over  the  entire  house  and  set  up  housekeeping. 

6.  Bought  a  brick  cottage  house  on  a  60-foot  lot  at  #326  South 
Highland  Avenue  and  lived  there  till  1901. 


7.  Bought  nor  present  residence  at  #1409  North 

Highland  Avenue,  where  we  have  lived  till  the 
present  time  -  33  years* 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  of  these 
seven  houses,  three  were  owned  by  my  father,  two  by 
myself ;  one  was  rented  by  him  and  one  by  me. 

I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  foundation  and  stability  of  family  life  is  the 
ownership  of  the  house  in  which  the  fa  ily  live3. 

\teny  persons  think  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  rent  than  to  own.  They  forget,  however,  that  there 
is  an  insecurity  in  renting,  a  period  of  bargaining 
with  the  owner,  a  cost  of  moving  and  an  absence  of 
proprietorship,  which  is  a  stabilizer  to  any  family. 

Yhen  I  rented  the  Penn  Avenue  house,  it 
was  an  impossibility  for  me  to  buy  it.  I  had  not  the 
wherewithal  to  make  even  the  smallest  first  payment. 

When  I  was  renting  the  offices  only  from 
the  Miss  Spence  I  was  frequently  importuned  to  buy  the 
property  for  $10,000.  It  was  afterwards  valued  at  a  much 
higher  rate;  but,  at  that  time,  I  had  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  pay  the  office  rent. 
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PETROLEUM  AND  HA.TURAL  GAS 


Long  after  Dootor  Drake  drilled  the  first  oil  veil 
in  August  1859,  natural  gas  rushed  from  the  ground  with 
the  oil  and  was  regarded  by  the  drillers  as  a  nuisance 
and  a  danger  rather  than  a  valuable  by-product,  I  was 
four  years  old  when  this  first  well  was  drilled  and,  two 
or  three  years  later,  oil  was  used  in  lamps  in  my  father’s 
house  in  Wellsville.  It  displaced  the  candles  my  mother 
used  to  mould.  As  I  recollect,  carbon  oil  was  then  re¬ 
garded  as  rather  unsafe,  being, as  yet,  unrefined. 

Oil  refineries  soon  sprang  up  and  Pittsburgh  became  a 
centre  of  the  refining  industry.  In  1874,  Dr,  David 
Hostetter  laid  a  pipe  line  to  carry  oil  from  the  Butler 
County  fields  to  Pittsburgh.  I  remember  well  the  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  Hostetter  family,  with  whom  I  had  then  some 
intimacy,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  refused  to 
allow  his  pipe  to  pass  under  their  right  of  way.  He  cir¬ 
cumvented  them  by  using  the  bed  of  a  stream  under  a  culvert. 

The  use  of  refined  oil  for  lighting  continued  in  many 
houses  even  into  the  1880* s,  notwithstanding  the  general 
use  of  artificial  gas  which  began  as  far  back  as  1837,  in 
which  year  the  St.  Clair  Street  bridge  was  lighted  with  gas 


for  the  first  time. 

Although  the  gas  from  oil  wells  had  heen  used  for 
some  years,  in  a  small  way,  to  heat  the  boilers  for  drilling 
and  pumping,  no  transportation  of  gas  from  a  distance  was 
considered  till  Spang,  Chalfant  and  Company  of  Etna,  in 
1879*80,  laid  a  pipe  line  from  Butler  to  bring  gas  to  their 
works* 

Four  years  later,  gas  was  piped  from  Murraysville 
to  Pittsburgh,  one  line  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  being 
laid  down  Penn  Avenue  in  front  of  my  office.  Contracts  for 
heating  residences  were  at  first  made  yearly,  the  usual 
rate  being  about  thirty  dollars  for  a  6-roomed  house  -  so 
much  a  room. 

Some  of  the  roaring  gas  wells  were  within  driving 
distance  of  the  city.  Mr.  Westinghouse  drilled  a  well  on 
his  Homewood  place  and  people  came  from  miles  around  to 
see  and  hear  it.  I  drove  out  (horse  and  buggy).  Many 
years  afterward  a  gas  pocket  was  tapped  in  East  McKeesport 
and  we  drove  out  (automobile)  and  the  roar  was  deafening* 
Ears  must  be  covered  with  the  hands. 

Natural  gas  is  now  piped  to  Pittsburgh  from  West 
Virginia  and  from  Texas  to  St.  Louis  and  still  no  sign  of 
abatement  of  the  supply.  It  now  costs  the  householder 
60  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
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PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION 


When  I  was  a  hoy  there  were  three  lines  of  horse- 
cars  that  crossed  the  Saint  Clair  Street  (now  6th  St.)  bridge: 
the  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  and  Manchester  line,  going  up 
Federal  Street  to  the  Diamond  and  then  west  on  Ohio  Street 
to  Manchester  and  later  to  Woods  Run;  the  Rebecca  Street  Line 
turning  left  on  Robinson  Street  and  meeting  the  former  line 
at  the  lower  end  of  Allegheny  Avenue;  the  Troy  Hill  Line  going 
to  the  Diamond  and  thence  turning  right  on  Ohio  Street  to 
Chestnut  Street.  The  fare  on  these  cars  was  6  cents.  They 
were  not  heated,  a  concession  to  public  outcry  being  made  by 
placing  straw  on  the  floors  in  the  coldest  weather. 

"Commodore"  Kountz  was  President  and  largest  stock¬ 
holder.  When  loud  requests  were  made  that  the  line  be  ex¬ 
tended  from  its  terminus  below  Penn  Street  to  Liberty  Street, 
he  replied  that  the  public  should  walk  and  pay  its  fare  Just 
the  same.  Many  a  time  I  have  seen  him  acting  as  foreman 
for  a  gang  of  his  street  pavers  repairing  the  cobbled  street 
between  his  traoks  or  putting  in  a  new  switch. 

When  the  Pleasant  Valley  Line  was  started  in  1868 
it  was  found  that  the  old  line  had  exclusive  franchise  for 
Federal,  south  of  Ohio  and  Ohio  Street  all  the  way.  By  dint 
of  hard  legal  fighting  the  Pleasant  Valley  got  the  right  in 
1870  to  cross  Ohio  Street  at  East  Diamond  and  so  it  came 
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down  Fremont  Street  from  Pleasant  Valley  along  Jackson 
Street,  down  Monterey  Street,  along  North  Avenue,  down 
Federal  to  North  Diamond,  down  East  Diamond  to  South 
Diamond  (which  was  and  Is  a  mere  alley,  called  Gay  Alley) 
to  Union  Avenue,  Church  Avenue,  Anderson  Street  and 
aoross  the  Hand  Street  (9th  Street)  bridge  and  thenoe  to 
the  old  Pittsburgh  Postoffiee  at  5th  and  Smlthfleld  Street 
where  the  Park  building  now  stands, 

- . .  -  s'- 

The  Pleasant  Valley  line  used  "bobtail"  oars, 
drawn  by  mules.  The  cars  were  turned  on  a  turntable, 
buried  in  the  street  at  the  terminus  on  Smithfield  Street* 
The  fare  was  five  cents  and  was  dropped  into  a  box  in  the 
front  end  of  the  car.  In  derision,  this  was  called  "the 
alley  line." 

In  Pittsburgh  there  were  lines  out  Penn  Street  to 
Lawrenoeville;  out  Wylie  Street  to  Herron  Hill;  out  5th 
Avenue  to  East  Liberty  and  over  the  Smithfield  Street 
bridge  to  Birmingham.  Then  came  the  cable  cars  in  1889, 
drawn  by  a  moving  steel  cable  which  passed  through  a  con¬ 
duit  under  the  track.  At  first  these  conduits  were  of 
steel,  later  of  concrete.  A  grip  manipulated  by  a  motor- 
man  was  alternately  clasped  to  and  released  from  the 
moving  cable.  This  grip  passed  through  a  slit  in  the 
oonduit  at  street  level. 


When  a  cable  broke*  which  was  not  infrequent*  the 
line  was  tied  up  till  the  oable  could  be  spliced,  A  team 
of  horses  was  brought*  hitched  to  the  cable  through  the 
slot  and  the  broken  ends  hauled  to  the  nearest  power 
house  where  the  splicing^as  done*  Power  houses  with 
very  large  engines  were  located  at  Wylie  Avenue  near 
Tunnel  Street,  Fifth  Avenue  near  Washington  Street,  Penn 
Avenue  near  32d  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  at  Oakland,  Just 
when  the  cable  car  was  being  hailed  as  the  last  word  in 
city  transportation  came  the  electric  cars.  The  cable 
cars,  however,  continued  to  run  till  1897# 

The  first  successful  electric  line*  one  of  the 
first  in  the  world,  was  laid  in  1890,  from  Federal  Street 
and  Montgomery  Avenue  up  Federal  and  around  the  hill  to 
Perrysville  Avenue.  Allegheny  City  Council  would  not 
permit  overhead  wires  and  so  a  shallow  conduit  was  laid 
as  far  up  as  the  head  of  Federal  Street.  This  was  clogged 
with  sand  and  gravel  at  every  rain  and  soon  became  im¬ 
practicable.  I  cannot  remember  how  the  trouble  was  over¬ 
come  till  overhead  trolley  wires  were  permitted. 

The  first  overhead  trolley  wires  allowed  in 
Pittsburgh  were  put  up  by  the  Pleasant  Valley  Lines  and 
they  were  to  be  used  for  one  year  only,  to  prove  their 
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safety,  which  was  Tery  much  in  question.  They  turned 
out  to  he  safe  and  satisfactory  and  hare  heen  in  use 
ever  since. 

When  I  was  a  hoy,  most  people  walked  to  work.  The 
more  prosperous,  If  they  had  far  to  go,  rode  on  horse- 
oars.  A  still  more  prosperous  class  of  business  men  drore 
their  own  single  horses  in  "huok  hoards.”  or  buggies. 

(MBny  rery  rich  men  went  this  way).  Only  the  wealthiest 
business  men  rode  in  two-horse  carriages  with  a  driver 
on  the  seat. 

Merchandise  was  transported  in  spring  wagons, 
heavy  wagons  without  springs,  drays  (vehicles  now  forgotten), 
wheelbarrows  in  general  use  by  all  retail  stores  for  package 
delivery  by  their  errand  boys. 

The  greatest  advance  in  passenger  transportation, 
and  freight  traffie  as  well,  has  come  by  the  invention  and 

constant  improvement  of  the  automobile.  In  the  middle 

n 

nineties  the  "horseless  carriage  began  to  appear,  which  im-n 
a  high-wheeled  buggy  geared  to  a  gasoline  engine,  soon  to 
be  followed  by  lower  four*  or  even  three-wheeled  con¬ 
traptions,  evolved  from  the  efforts  of  bicycle  repairsmen. 

One  of  these  whom  the  world  was  soon  to  hear  \from 
was  Henry  Ford,  a  man  then  in  his  early  thirties  who  still 
leads  the  procession  in  the  motor  car  industry. 


To  attract  the  attention  of  the  public,  raoes  at 
oounty  fairs  were  found  to  be  useful,  and  so  Mr,  Ford 
became  a  racer.  To  trace  the  evolution  of  the  automobile 
from  its  single  cylinder  days  to  the  present  powerful, 
speedy,  comfortable  and  elegant  oars  would  be  too  great 
a  recital. 

Our  first  ear  was  a  four  cylinder  Stoddard- Dayton,  ae- 
quired  in  1906.  It  was  followed  by  others  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  years.  For  the  last  nine  years  we  have  driven 
Packards,  which  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

I  have  never  learned  to  drive  a  oar,  having  employed 
a  chauffeur  from  the  very  first.  Hy  son  John  has  never 
driven,  but  Ned  took  to  it  as  soon  as  his  age  would  permit. 
Marian  is  an  excellent  driver  and  Charity  drives  well,  but 
cautiously.  Grandson  John  has  been  driving  almost  a  year, 
using  a  Chevrolet  to  and  from  the  Shadyside  Academy. 

Transportation  by  air  I  have  always  feared.  The 
inventor  of  the  airplane,  Professor  Samuel  G.  Langley,  was 
in  charge  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory  when  I  attended  the 
Western  University. 

Inventions  to  assure  safety  in  landing  seem  as  far 
from  perfection  now  as  in  the  early  days  of  aeronautics. 

It  would  be  rash  to  predict  that  Buch  inventions  will  not 
be  made,  but,  when  we  consider  that  a  fall  of  even  ten  or 


twenty  feet  may  easily  be  fatal,  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
to  the  ordinary  mind  would  seem  insurmountable. 

And  still  millions  of  miles  are  flown  by  the  Bhips 
of  the  great  transport  lines  and  thousands  of  passengers 
are  carried  from  coast  to  coast.  Such  is  the  confidence 
displayed  by  the  public,  notwithstanding  the  not  infrequent 
accidents  that  occur*  Pittsburgh  has  now  three  landing 
fields  or  air-ports  and  is  a  main  stop  in  the  run  across  the 
continent. 

Carriage  of  first  class  mail  is  a  great  financial 
assistance  to  these  transport  lines  and  the  fee  of  six 
cents  per  ounce  is  a  moderate  charge. 

The  cost  of  keeping  an  automobile  is  much  less  now 
than  in  the  early  days.  The  car  itself  coats  les3  and  is 
much  better  in  every  way.  A  oar  which  can  now  be  bought 
for  a  thousand  dollars  is  better  than  one  that  cost  four 
thousand  twenty-five  years  ago.  Tires  are  immeasurably  su¬ 
perior  and  do  not  cost  one-fourth  as  much.  Gasoline  has 
fluctuated  greatly,  but  is  now  about  half  the  old  price. 
Chauffeur's  services  are  not  greatly  leas,  but  the  chauffeur 
is  a  better  driver  and  more  skilful  mechanic.  He  is  also 
"plentier" .  Taken  by  and  large,  the  automobile  has  been  a 


great  boon. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


BUILDING  07  " SKY -SCRAPERS" 

The  first  tall  "buildings  in  Pittsburgh  of  which 
I  have  any  recollection  were  the  8-story  hotel  at  Penn 
Avenue  and  Sixth  Street  and  Samuel  Hamilton* s  building 
on  Fifth  Avenue  between  Wood  and  Smithfield  Streets.  The 
enormous  buildings  of  steel  frame  construction  have 
cramped  business  into  the  narrow  limits  of  the  so-called 
"Golden  Triangle"  and  destroyed  the  value  of  property  on 
streets  in  the  immediate  vicinity* 

Even  within  the  confines  of  this  triangle,  the 
ground  that  does  not  carry  a  slcy-scraper  is  valued  by 
the  assessor  so  highly  that  the  taxes  far  exceed  the  in¬ 
come  and  so  the  value  of  the  lots  is  gone* 

Real  estate,  as  a  commodity  requires  constant 
attention  to  retain  its  value,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
as  an  investment,  of  remaining  with  its  owner  and  not 
disappearing  as  do  so  many  other  forms  of  property. 

Pittsburgh  has  a  very  large  number  of  tall 
buildings.  The  recently  erected  Grant  Building  of  27 
stories  has  been  overtopped  by  the  Hoppers  Building  and 
the  Gulf  Building.  Many  of  them  have  much  vacant  3pace 
and  are  probably  poorly  paying  investments. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


EARLY  MEDICAL  AMD  SURGICAL  EXPERIENCES 

The  study  of  Medicine  is  largely  hereditary. 

A  young  man  follows  the  path  of  least  resistance.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  to  hunt  a  job,  he  finds  the  job  ready 

to  his  hand.  When  I  look  hack  on  my  early  days  when,  at 

every  opportunity,  I  rode  with  my  father  on  his  rounds 

to  see  his  patients  and  heard  his  comments  on  their  cases, 
when  we  stopped,  as  we  always  did,  at  a  drugstore  - 
Hamilton’s,  Urban1  s,  Walter’s  -  to  exchange  the  medical 
gossip  of  the  day,  or  buy  a  trifle  (at  doctor’s  price), 
when  I  got  a  chance  to  speed  to  an  accident  case,  perhaps 
to  help  with  an  amputation  in  the  patient ’3  home,  or  to 
trail  my  father  through  the  wards  of  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital,  I  think  it  no  strange  thing  that  I  breathed 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Medicine  and  rry  course  was  decided  on. 

In  the  interim  between  my  graduation  in  1877 
and  ray  matriculation  in  Medicine  in  1878,  I  spent  most  of 
my  evenings  dissecting  in  a  room  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Free  Dispensary  building  on  Penn  Avenue  near  ninth 
Street.  This  was  good  preparation  for  my  medical  course* 

As  my  preceptor  in  Medicine  I  had  Dr.  James 
McCann,  who  directed  my  studies  in  a  very  desultory  way  as 
he  did  all  his  other  work.  He  advised  me  to  attend  lectures 


at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  I  took  his  ad¬ 
vice*  father  had  attended  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York*  My  son,  Edwin  P*,  chose  Harvard 
Medical  School.  They  were  all  good  3choold  and  I  have 
never  had  cause  to  regret  the  choice  of  any  of  them. 

After  my  graduation  I  continued  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  dissection,  and  pursued  this  study 
in  a  shed,  which  I  fitted  up  as  a  dissecting  room  in  the 
rear  of  my  Penn  Avenue  office,  and  later  I  dissected 
with  some  friends,  in  the  second  floor  of  a  stable  on 
Virgin  Alley,  now  Oliver  Avenue. 

When  my  year  was  up  at  the  Western  Pennyslvania 
Hospital,  ancTl  was  ready  to  begin  practice  in  my 
Penn  Avenue  office,  my  father  had  me  appointed  Surgeon 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  and  this  gave  me  some 
surgical  work.  In  addition  I  was  able  to  pick  up  an 
occasional  surgical  case  at  the  Pittsburgh  Free  Dis¬ 
pensary.  My  father  also  found  for  me  some  major  cases 
and  so,  before  long,  I  had  done  a  number  of  lithotomies, 
ovariotomies,  amputations  and  even  one  operation  for 
senile  cataract. 

Although  I  3tuck  close  to  my  office  and  missed 
no  opportunities  to  pick  up  transient  calls,  my  income  in 
the  early  years  was  very  meagre.  In  the  first  year  I 


collected  only  four  hundred  and  seventy- three  dollars  and 
a  half,  which  did  not  pay  my  office  rent*  The  second  year 
I  took  in  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars* 

Dr.  L.S.  Pilcher,  practicing  general  medicine  and 
surgery  in  Brooklyn,  states,  in  his  autobiography,  that,  in 
his  first  year  of  practice,  he  took  in  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars* 

As  time  went  on,  my  income  naturally  increased,  till  it 
was  enough  to  keep  my  family  and  permit  me  to  lay  something 
aside,  all  such  increments  going  into  property* 

Recurring  to  the  state  of  the  Medical  Profession  before 
my  admission  to  practice,  I  may  set  down  a  few  notes  con¬ 
cerning  the  leading  practitioners  of  that  early  day. 

Easily  the  greatest  surgeon  was  Dr.  A.G.  Walter,  whom  I 
regard  as  the  best  man  who  ever  practiced  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Howard  Kelly  I  wrote  a  short 
account  of  Dr.  Walter' 3  life  for  Dr.  Kelly's  work  on  "American 
Medical  Biographies." 

Dr.  James  McCann,  who  was  ray  preceptor,  under  whom  I 
served  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  a  man  of 
abounding  energy,  a  keen  operator  and  constant  worker.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War  and,  in  his  time,  after  A.G.  Walter's, 
was  probably  the  best  surgeon  in  Pittsburgh* 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Shaw,  the  first  interne  of  the  Mercy  Hos¬ 
pital,  was  an  excellent  general  practitioner  and  was  considered 


one  of  the  leading  internists  in  the  community. 


Dr*  J.A.  Lippincott,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  the  leading  oculist  before  and  during  the  early  years  of 
ny  practice.  He  was  my  opposite  neighbor  and  my  good  friend. 

Dr.  William  H.  Daly,  the  first  and  for  many  years 
the  only  exclusive  nose  and  throat  man  was  a  good  deal  of  an 
egotist,  a  pompous  and  flashy  man.  He  gained  quite  a  repu¬ 
tation  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  originator  of  the  theory  that 
hay  fever  was  due  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose,  and  he  did  many  intranasal  operations  on  this 
hypothesis • 

Dr.  Charles  Emmerling  I  fully  believe  was  the 
greatest  internist  who  ever  practiced  here.  He  was  a  German 
by  birth  and,  before  coming  to  Pittsburgh,  had  practiced 
in  Butler.  He  was  my  neighbor  on  Penn  Avenue  and  I  served 
under  him  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  I  learned 
much  from  him. 

During  my  interneship  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  accident  -  and  especially  railroad  accident 
surgery  occupied  the  attention  of  the  surgical  staff.  It 
presented  abundant  opportunity  for  the  trial  of  antisepsis, 
which  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  surgical  world. 

The  time  did  not  seem  ripe  for  it  in  Pittsburgh 
for  the  surgeons  of  this  hospital  gave  it  no  attention, 


accepting  infection  as  inevitable  and  meeting  it  with 
flaxseed  meal  poultices.  It  is  true  that  they  had  read 
much  of  Lister  and  his  carbolic  acid  solutions  and  they 
paid  tribute  to  his  method  by  using  carbolized  oil  as  a 
dressing  and  injection  of  septic  cavities,  and  the 
carbolized  spray  for  their  infrequent  ovariotomies. 

When  I  commenced  to  practice  on  ray  own  ac¬ 
count,  I  read  everything  available  on  the  subject  of 
antisepsis  and  determined  that  there  was  truth  in  the 
theory  and  promise  in  the  practice  of  thi3  new  method  of 
wound  treatment.  It  was  not  so  very  new,  for  fifteen 
years  had  passed  since  Lister  had  first  promulgated  its 
advantages . 


Schede,  of  Hamburg,  had  just  given  out  his 
method  of  antisepsis  with  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  this  appealed  to  me  as  much  more  practical  than  the 
Listerian  method  with  carbolic  acid  -  the  former  striking 
at  contact  infection  only,  the  latter  at  air-borne  germs 
in  addition. 


I  believed  in  the  germ  theory  of  surgical 
infection  and  labored  hard  at  its  practice.  I  made  my 
own  gauze,  my  own  absorbent  pads  of  sublimate  sawdust,  my 
own  catgut  and  silk  and  I  may  say,  I  think  I  was  one  of 


the  very  first  of  Pittsburgh  surgeons  to  succeed  in  the 
practice  of  antiseptic  surgery. 

I  had  ample  scope  in  my  railroad  cases* 

In  my  early  ovariotomies  I  still  used  the  spray. 
When  asepsis  came  along  in  the  1890’s  I  took  up  that 
practice  with  enthusiasm  and  it  fully  justified  all  my 
expectations . 

I  believe  that  no  one  who  did  not  pass  through 
the  formative  stages  of  antisepsis  and  asepsis  can  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulties  encountered  by  those  who  did.  It 
was  a  time  of  doubt  and  labor,  before  the  profession 
at  large  had  given  its  recognition  and  manufacturers  had 
furnished  their  help. 
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AUTHORSHIP  OF  MEDICAL  AH3  3URQIHAL  PAPERS 


I  began  to  write  paper*  for  publication  in 
Medical  Journals  during  my  first  year  in  practice.  Al«* 
together  I  hare  written  sixty  papers.  Many  of  these 
were  of  very  little  so  lent  if  io  value.  Some  have  proven 
worthy  of  notice  by  other  writers,  especially  for 
statistical  and  historic  purposes.  Taken  altogether, 

I  would  ooneider  them  of  average  value  as  oompared  with 
the  coercion  run  of  papers  published.  This  list  of  title* 
and  date  and  place  of  publication  have  been  preserved 
with  other  matter  referred  to  in  this  history. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  publication  of  papers  that  are 
at  all  worth  while  brings  a  surgeon's  work  to  the  notice 
of  ether  surgeons  and  enhances  his  reputation  with 
general  practitioners  who  night  have  similar  cases  to 
refer  for  operative  or  other  treatment .  Such  methods 
are  universally  considered  legitimate  ways  of  bringing 
a  man's  voork  before  his  fellows. 


I  have  always  sent  out  reprints  of  my  papers. 
This  has  been  a  trouble  and  expense,  but  I  have  flet 
repaid.  We  ha ye  kept  a  card  index  of  physicians  to 
whom  we  send  our  reprints  and  corrected  the  index 
by  new  issues  of  the  American  Medical  Directory, 
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Amputation  of  Both  Logs  and  Fracture  of  the  Femur;  Recovery- 

(Med.  &  Surg.  Reporter,  Phila.,  1881,  XJ%)  £} 

Recovery  from  Acute  Trauraatie  Tetanus, 

(Med.  Oa*,,  H.Y.  ,  1882,  IX,  386) 

Treatment  of  Wounds  of  the  Soft  Parts, 

(Fort  Wayne  J.H.SO.  ,  1885.6,  V,  1-11) 

Three  Failures  in  Antisepsis, 

(Fort  Wayne  J.If.Se. ,  1887,  VII,  145-49) 

Fractured  Patella  Treated  by  Wiring. 

'Med.  &  Surg.  Reporter,  Phila.,  1888, 

Pittsburgh  Rev,,  1888,  II,  195) 

[Atlanta  M.  &  S,  Jour.,  1888-9,  n.s.,  V) 

Am.  Praot*,  Louisville,  1888,  n.s.,  VI) 

Indiana  M.  J. ,  Indinap.,  1888-9,  VII,  109) 

(Am.  Lancet,  Detroit,  1888,  n.s.,  HI,  406-8) 

A  Report  of  Too  Incomplete  Ovariotomies;  One  Fatal, 

[Fort  Wayne  J.M.Se.,  1889,  IX,  15-18) 

'Pittsburgh  IS.  Rev.,  1889,  III,  170-173) 

Joll.  &  Clin.  Ree.,  Phila.,  1889,  X,  155-7) 
Atlantic  M«  &  S.  J. ,  1889-90,  n.s.,  VI,  342-6) 
Columbus  M.  J.,  1889-90,  VIII,  8-12) 

J.  Nat.  Ass.  Railway  Surg.,  Ft.  W. ,  1889,  II) 

(N.  Rng.  M.  Month. ,  Bonburg,  Conn.,  188S-90,  IX) 

A  Report  of  Two  Difficult  Ovariotomies. 

(Pittsburgh  1?.  Rev. ,  1890,  IV,  122-124) 

*  (Atlanta  M.  &  S.  J.,  1890-1,  n.s.,  VII,  137-141) 

Demo  Id  Cysts  of  the  Peritoneum  not  Ovarian;  with  Report  of  a  Cai 
of  Omental  D enfold  Treated  by  Laparotomy. 

(Pittsburg  H.  Rev.,  1890,  IV,  367-370) 

Bone  Wiring.  (Pittsburgh  M.  Rev.,  1891,  V,  321) 


--- 


A  Case  of  Bone  Grafting. 

( Med .  &  Surg.  Reporter,  Phila.,  1892,  LXVII) 

(Cine in.  M.  J.,  1892,  VII,  359-362) 

Gross  Traumatism  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  with  Report  of  Two  Cases. 

(Pittsburg  Med.  Rev.,  March,  1894) 

Fracture  of  the  Pelvis,  with  Rupture  of  the  Urethra,  Treated  by 
Suprapubic  Cystotomy  and  Retrograde  Catheterization. 
(Pittsburgh  H.  Rev.,  1894,  VIII,  220) 

Report  of  a  Case  of  Pachymeningitis  Hemorrhagica  Interna  Success¬ 
fully  Treated  by  Trephining  Over  the  Motor  Centers:  Reports 
of  Three  other  Cases  of  Head  Injury. 

(Pittsburgh  Med.  Rev.,  1894,  VIII,  257-260) 


' 


A  Case  of  Unrecognized  Tumor  of  the  Centrum  Ovale  in  which  Tre¬ 
phining  was  Done  for  the  Belief  of  Intra-cranial  Pressure  — 

Dr a.  Diller  &  Buchanan 

(Med.  Record ,1895,  XLVII,  361) 

/  Rupture  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Quadriceps  Extensor  Femoris. 

(red.  Record,  1895,  XLVIH  ,  625-627) 

(Tr.  M.  Soc.  Penn.,  Phi  la.,  1695,  XXVI,  234-40) 

Address  in  Surgery. 

(Therap.  Oaz.,  Detroit,  1896,  3  s.,  XII,  505-9) 

(Tr.M.  Soc.,  Penn.,  Phila.,  1896,  XXVII,  54-61) 

Delay  of  Operation  as  a  Factor  in  the  Mortality  of  Surgical  Diseases. 

(Cleveland  Jour.  M.,  1896,  I,  399-406) 

Capital  Operations  without  Anaesthesia  and  the  Use  of  Large  Saline 
Infusions  in  Acute  Anaemia. 

(Railway  Surg. ,  Chicago,  1896-7,  III,  241-247) 

A  Report  of  the  Surgical  Cases  Admitted  to  Mercy  Hospital  from 
Feb.  10,  1896  to  Apr.  15,  1896.-  Mrs.  Stewart  &  Buchanan . 
(Pittsburgh  lied.  Rev.,  18$6,  X,  20$;  274) 

Report  of  Cases  of  Circular  Resection,  Respectively,  of  Pylorus, 
Caeoum  with  Ascending  Colon,  and  sigmoid  Flexure. 

(Ann.  Surg.,  1897,  XXVI,  695-702) 

\/  Hew  and  Original  Method  of  Osteoplastic  Resection  of  the  Skull. 

(Med,  Rec.,  1898,  UII,  802) 

* 

Radical  Cure  of  Inguinal  Hernia  by  Prof.  Kocher*  s  Latest  Method. 

(Phila.  Med.  Jour,,  1898,  I,  1205-1207) 

Report  of  Three  Cases  of  Stone  in  the  Kidney. 

(Med.  News,  H.Y.,  1898,  IXXIII,  306) 

A  Hand-hag  for  Aseptic  Surgexy  in  Private  Practice. 

(International  Jour.  Surg.,  August,  1898) 

Report  of  Clinical  Cases  with  Presentation  of  Specimens. 

(Penn.  Med.  Jour.,  January,  1898) 

A  Sketch  of  the  Marly  History  of  Perineal  Lithotony. 

(Phila.  ?fed.  Jour.,  1898,  II,  468-4  71) 


Excision  of  the  Macro-iliac  Joint,  with  Report  of  Two  Cases. 

( Menjhis  Lancet ,  1898 ,  I ,  341-344 ) 


Report  of  Case  in  M;hioh  Halstead* s  Hammer  was  Used  as  an  Aid  to 
Suture  of  Conxnon  Bile-duct. 

(Annals  Surg.,  April,  1899) 


/  Total  Excision  of  Scapula  Alone  and  with  the  Arm  (Intra-Soapulo-Thomelir 
Amputation) :  Partial  Excision  of  the  Scapula  for  Tumor. 

(Phila.  ?!ed.  Jour.,  July  7,  1900) 


%  Treatment  of  Appendicitis* 

(Penn.  Med.  Monthly,  Pittsburgh,  July  1900) 

Traumatic  Rupture  of  the  Small  Intestine;  Abdominal  Seotion;  Recovery, 

(Annals  f  Surg.,  November,  1900) 

Case  of  Strangulated  Umbilical  Hernia  with  Unusual  Features* 

(Med.  Rec. ,  N.Y. ,  1904,  LXVI ,  576-578) 

The  Advantages  of  Pe  forming  Capital  Operations  in  Selected  Cases  with¬ 
out  Anaesthesia* 

(Med.  Record,  1905,  IX7II,  289) 

(Penn.  Med*  Jour.,  1904-5,  VIII,  677-681) 

Excision  of  the  Rectum  for  Cicatricial  Stricture  by  the  Combined  Method 
with  Preservation  of  the  Sphincter. 

(surg.  Gynec.  &  Obst.,  V,  No.  6,  1907,  69  7) 

/  Fracture  Through  the  Anatomical  Neck  of  the  Humerus  with  Dislocation 
of  the  Head* 

(Annals  of  3urg* ,  May,  1908) 

Blocking  Stones  in  the  Lower  End  of  the  Ureter. 

(Medical  Rec.,  March,  1909) 

Intestinal  Exclusion  by  End-to-end  Anastomosis  for  Atriflcial  Anus  - 
Closure  of  High  Artificial  Anus  by  End-to-end  Anastomosis  with  Ex¬ 
clusion  - 

Excision  of  Rectum  and  Pelvic  Colon  - 
Exstrophy  of  Bladder  - 

Operation  for  Displaced  Fragments  in  Colles*  Fracture  - 
Removal  of  Bullet  from  Brain. 

(inter*  Jour,  of  Surg.,  May,  1909) 

/  Remote  Results  of  Implantation  of  the  Ureters  into  the  Bowel  for  Exs¬ 
trophy. 

(3urg.Gynes.  &  Obst.,  February,  1909) 

Umbilical  and  Postoperative  Hernias. 

(Penn.  Med.  Jour.,  Maroh,  1910) 

Rupture  of  the  Extensor  Apparatus  of  the  Knee,  Including  Fracture  of 
the  Patella,  Based  on  33  Operative  Cases. 

(Inter.  Jaur.  of  surg. ,  December,  1910) 

Simultaneous  Use  of  Cotton  and  Rubber  Oloves  in  Operations. 

(Surg.  Gynes.  &  Obst.,  Novembe  ,  1910) 

Wire  Carrier  for  Bone  Suture. 

(surg.  Crynec.  &  Obst.,  November,  1910) 

♦  Treatment  of  Peritonitis  Consecutive  to  Appendicitis. 

(ed.  Fee.,  January,  1911) 

A  Modif ication  of  Bartlett’s  Ge stro -Enter o ston^r  Clamp. 

(Annal  of  Surgewy,  1911) 


/  A  New  Method  of  Bone  Transplantation  for  Ununited  Fracture* 

(Inter*  Jour*  of  Surg. ,  October,  1912) 

y  Circular  Reseotion  and  Suture  of  the  Axillary  Artery  for  Transverse 
v  Laceration  by  Fracture-Dislocation  of  Anatomical  Heck  of  the 

Humerus* 

(Surg.  Oynec.  &  obst. ,  December,  1912) 

Shattering  of  Femur  in  Extensive  Compound  Injury  of  Soft  Parts;  Re¬ 
covery  without  Operation  with  Useful  Limb. 

(Jour*  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  ?jsy,  1913) 

Duodenotony  for  Removal  of  Impacted  Sewing-Machine  Needle. 

(Cleveland  ?fod.  Jour.,  1913) 


y  Plastic  Splints  for  General  UBe,  With  a  Special  Description  of  the 
Application  of  Leg  Splints. 

(Buffalo  Ted.  Jour. ,  Sept.,  1913) 

A  case  of  Acute  Intestinal  Obstruction  from  Meckel* a  Diverticulum, 
Diagnosed  Before  Operation. 

(Amer.  Jour,  of  Surg.,  Sept.,  1913,  Vol.  XXVII) 


End-Result  of  a  Series  of  Three  Hundred  Operations  on  the  Gall- 
Bladder. 

(Surg.  Gynes.  &  Obst*,  Cct*,  1915) 

Abstract (3t.  Paul  Med.  Jour. ,  Feb.,  1916,  p.  74,  Vol.  XVIII) 

/  Late  Results  in  Two  Hundred  and  Four  Consecutive  Coses  of  Amputation 
of  the  Breast  for  Carcinoma.  (Operated  on  TJore  than  Three 
Years  Ago) 

(Penna.  Med.  Jour,,  July,  1918,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  623) 


/  Bile  Peritonitis  without  Evident  Perforation  of  the  Biliary  Tract. 

(Surg.  Gyneo.  &  Obst.,  Mar.,  1918,  Pages  303-312) 

Reduction  Of  Old  Dislocation  of  the  Hip  by  Open  Incision, 

(Surg.  Gynec,  &  Obst.,  Nov.,  1920,  462-471) 

Extraction  Through  the  Thorax  of  Projectile  Long  Resident  in  the  Lung. 

(Annals  of  Surg.,  82,  Sept.,  1925,  390-403) 


f  End  Results  in  .Amputation  of  Breast  for  Cancer. 

(Atlantic  Med.  Jour.,  81,  634-636,  JUne  1928) 

Records  as  They  are  Made  and  Stored  in  Mercy  Hosp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Bull.  Am.  Coll.  Surgs.,  16,  23-27,  March,  1932) 


Removal  of  Massive  Growths  of  Mollusdum  Fibrosum. 

(Intemat.  Jour,  pf  Med.  &  Surg.,  Apr.,  1932) 

Perineal  Lithotomy  -  Ancient  &  .Modern. 

(The  Pittsburgh  ed.  Bull.,  May  17,  1932) 


CHAPTER  XIX 


lg  SERVICE  Iff  HOSPITALS 

After  I  graduated  in  Medicine  at  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  I  took  the  examin¬ 
ation  for  Internes  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  at 
Pittsburgh,  then  located  on  the  bleak  hillside  above  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  opposite  29th  Street* 

The  examination  began  in  the  morning  and  the  two  appli¬ 
cants  who  finished  last  were  Doctor  Vierling  Kersey  and  I, 
who  left  about  midnight  and  walked  in  to  what  is  now  6th 
Street  (then  St.  Clair  Street).  I  have  no  recollection  of 
how  I  got  home  to  123  Arch  Street,  Allegheny,  but  I  well 
remember  the  tiresome  walk  in  Penn  Avenue.  Doctor  Kersey  had 
the  highest  grade  and  I,  the  second. 

I  spent  the  following  twelve  months  (July  1,1881  to  June  30, 
1882)  as  Interne  in  that  hospital  and  found  it  most  profitable 
in  the  observation  and  treatment  of  patients  and  in  associ¬ 
ation  with  members  of  the  Staff,  who  included  some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  Pittsburgh  Profession.  I  would  name  the  surgeons 
in  order  of  their  skill  as  James  McCann,  J.B.  Murdoch,  Frank 
LeMoyne,  Silas  ff.  Benham  and  Cyrus  B.  King*  By  far,  the  best 
of  the  physicians  was  Charles  Emmerling,  who  remained  till  the 
time  of  his  death  the  leading  internist  in  Pittsburgh,  as  I 
think. 


After  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital  was  started  on 
Stockton  Avenue,  Allegheny,  "between  Sandusky  and  Federal 
Streets,  I  was  for  a  short  time  Assistant  Surgeon,  "but  soon 
resigned  for  some  reason  which  I  cannot  now  recall* 

In  1890,  I  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
Mercy  Hospital,  which  position  I  continued  to  fill  for  two 
years,  "being  called  into  service  whenever  one  of  the 
surgeons  failed  to  attend,  and  this  was  pretty  often,  those 
on  the  quarterly  service  plan  seeming  to  take  "but  little 
interest  in  their  work. 

In  1892,  the  Mercy  Hospital  Staff  was  reorganized  on 
a  continuous  service  "basis,  quarterly  service  having  always 
"been  the  rule  theretofore  in  Pittsburgh  Hospitals.  Dr.  R*W. 
Stewart  and  I  were  appointed  surgeons  to  the  hospital  and  we 
continued  as  colleagues  in  perfect  harmony  till  Dr.  Stewart* s 
retirement  about  1912.  Dr*  Stewart  was  a  skilful  and  fearless 
surgeon, and  throughout  his  connection  with  the  Mercy  was  its 
guiding  spirit* 

To  the  present  date  (1934)  I  have  remained  Surgeon  to 
the  Mercy  Hospital  (a  period  of  more  than  forty  years)  and, 
since  the  death  of  Dr*  I.W*  Moyer,  have  been  Chief  of  Staff* 

When  the  Roselia  Maternity  Hospital  and  Foundling 
Asylum  was  moved  from  its  small  quarters  in  Oakland  to  the 


. 


large  'building  it  now  occupies  on  Cliff  Street,  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  position  on  its  Staff  and  attended  the  mothers 
and  babies  for  several  years. 

When  the  Sisters  of  Charity  opened  the  Pittsburgh 
Hospital  in  a  couple  of  small  houses  on  Collins  Avenue,  I 
was  appointed  Surgeon.  When, later,  they  acquired  the  large 
tract  of  ground  at  Frankstown  Avenue  and  Fifth  Avenue  Ex¬ 
tension  I  remained  their  Surgeon,  doing  the  work  in  the  little 
frame  building  which  they  afterwards  moved  over  and  converted 
into  a  nurses*  home*  Dr.  John  D.  Singley  was  my  Assistant. 

When  the  large  Pittsburgh  Hospital  was  built,  I 
resigned  and  relinquished  the  surgeonship  to  Doctor  Singley, 
who  has  continued  in  the  work  there  to  the  present  time, with 
the  highest  degree  of  surgical  skill  and  the  greatest  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

When  the  Columbia  Hospital  opened  their  new  building 
on  Penn  Avenue,  Wilkinsburg,  June  1,  1906,  I  was  appointed 
Chief  Surgeon.  This  position  I  held  for  six  years  (1906  to 
1912),  during  all  of  which  time  I  had  as  my  Staff  Assistant, 
Dr.  John  W.  Dixon,  a  roan  of  the  highest  skill  and  greatest 
integrity.  He  remained  as  Surgeon  to  that  hospital  for  about 
fifteen  years,  when  he  resigned  owing  to  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  management,  and  transferred  his  work  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Hospital, 


When  Doctor  R*W.  Stewart  and  I  organized  the  Surgical 
Service  in  the  Mercy  Hospital,  more  than  41  years  ago,  we 
laid  down  certain  principles  to  govern  the  inter-relations  of 
the  Staff,  chief  of  which  were  (1)  that  each  surgeon  should 
mind  his  own  business  strictly  and  pay  no  attention  to  the 
patients  of  his  colleague,  and  (2)  that  the  hospital  patients 
should  be  assigned  in  regular  rotation,  irrespective  of  the 
gravity  of  the  case*  These  principles  have  been  followed  by 
the  Staff  ever  since  and  have  resulted  in  such  harmony  that 
our  organization  has  been  pointed  to  as  a  model  staff. 

When  I  first  attended  the  Mercy  Hospital,  the  Superior 
in  charge  was  Mother  Mary  Magdalene,  whose  niece  Dr.  Stewart 
married.  From  the  three  years  from  1900  to  1903,  the  super¬ 
intendent  was  Sister  M.  DeSales,  a  woman  of  the  finest  instincts 
and  gentlest  nature.  One  of  the  strongest  characters  that 
ever  managed  the  hospital  was  Sister  If.  Innocent,  who  held 
office  from  1918  to  1923.  Under  her  auspices  the  9-story 
Uurses*  Home  was  built* 

The  present  Superintendent,  Sister  Mary  Rose,  who 
has  recently  been  elected  Mother  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  of  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese, has  held  office  for  more 
than  ten  years  -  the  longest  continuous  service.  She  is,  in 
my  estimation,  the  best  Superior  the  hospital  has  had  within 
my  recollection 


Since  1904,  I  have  always  had  a  private  assistant, 
wy  first  was  Doctor  Edwards,  who  remained  only  one  year  and 
retired  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  succeeded  hy 
Doctor  Kane,  who  was  a  very  skilful  man,  hut  unsatisfactory 
in  many  ways.  After  him,  in  1907,  came  Doctor  H.H.  Donaldson, 
who  remained  four  years  and  developed  into  an  excellent 
surgeon  and  is  now  on  the  Surgical  staff.  After  him  came 
Doctor  N.P.  Davis,  who  was  with  me  for  seven  or  eight  years 
and  is  now  Surgeon  on  the  Mercy  Hospital  Staff.  While  the 
great  war  was  in  progress,  Doctor  Davis  decided  that  it  would 
he  a  favorable  time  for  him  to  quit  my  service  and  go  out 
for  himself  as  a  surgeon.  I  was  then  in  a  dilemma;  for 
old  men  were  without  surgical  skill  and  all  the  young  men  were 
in  the  war  service.  I,  therefore,  took  my  private  nurse. 

Miss  Isidore  Young,  as  my  Assistant,  and  she  proved  most  ef¬ 
ficient  till  the  war  was  over  and  I  could  get  an  Assistant 
(Dr.  Ered  Harrison)  to  serve  till  my  son,  Edwin,  would  come 
forward. 

After  his  advent,  I  gradually  retired  from  operative 
work  till  now  I  do  only  an  occasional  operation  in  his 
absence.  I  am  rejoiced  to  state  that  he  has  fulfilled  my 
fondest  hopes  as  an  operator  and  diagnostician.  He  is 
kind  to  the  patients,  gets  along  well  with  the  sisters  and 
nurses  and  is  most  faithful  in  his  attendance. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES 

When  I  "began  to  practice  I  naturally  joined 
the  Allegheny  County  Medical  Society,  which  carried  with 
it  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  and  the 
American  Medical  Association.  In  a  few  years  I  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  County  Society,  an  office  which  I  held 
for  several  terras. 

I  attended  the  County  Society  with  great 
regularity  and  contributed  papers  to  its  proceedings  as 
ray  practice  furnished  the  material.  The  volumes  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Medical  Review  from  1886  to  1892  will 
show  the  extent  of  these  contributions  as  will  also 
the  reprints  of  papers  published  in  other  journals. 

I  have  never  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
sessions  of  the  state  or  national  meetings.  I,  no 
doubt,  have  missed  a  great  deal  by  lack  of  such  at¬ 
tendance,  but  loss  of  time  and  shortage  of  money  had 
always  to  receive  due  consideration.  When  the  associ¬ 
ation  of  surgeons  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Lines  was 
formed,  I  became  a  member  and  had  great  satisfaction  in 
fraternizing  with  the  members  of  that  guild,  of  which 
my  father  was  an  outstanding  member.  The  most  important 


society  to  which  I  have  ever  "been  admitted  is  The 
American  Surgical  Association*  I  was  elected  to 
fellowship  in  and  received  a  telegram  of  congratulation 
the  same  day  from  Dr s.  William  J.  and  Charles  H.  Mayo* 

The  active  membership  is  limited  to  150  surgeons,  and 
it  has  always  been  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  why  I 
was  elected.  The  only  reasons  I  have  been  able  to 
think  of  are  ray  friendship  with  the  Doctors  Mayo,  which 
far  outdated  my  election,  my  position  in  the  Medical 
School  and  the  numerous  papers  I  had  written  on  various 
surgical  subjects.* 

1^7  fellowship  in  the  International  Surgical 
Association  came  later  through  Dr.  Roswell  Park,  of 
Buffalo,  to  whom  had  "been  intrusted  the  selection  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  association. 

A  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
which  stands  out  in  njy  memory  was  held  in  Cleveland  in 
June  1883.  I  had  the  opportunity  then  to  hear  the  elder 
Gross,  whose  clinics  I  had  occasionally  attended  at 
Jefferson  College  Hospital  while  I  was  attending  lectures 
at  the  University.  He  died  less  than  a  year  later  and 


* 

Two  years  ago  I  requested  to  "be  put  on  the 
list  of  Senior  Fellows  to  make  room  for  younger  men, 
and  so  I  am  a  Senior  Fellow  today. 


his  body  was  cremated  May  10,  1884,  at  Dr.  LeMoyne’3 
crematory  at  Washington,  Pa.  I  once  heard  Dr.  LeMoyne^ 
son  say  that  his  father  had  disinherited  him  because  he 
had  refused  to  have  his  child  cremated  after  her  death 
from  diphtheria* 

When  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  was 
organized,  I  became  a  charter  member  and  was  named  on 
the  Board  of  Governors,  a  post  which  I  have  since  re¬ 
tained.  Some  years  ago  I  was  elected  to  the  Credentials 
Committee  for  Pennsylvania  and  served  as  its  Chairman 
for  about  five  years.  I  took  this  work  pretty  seriously 
and  believe  I  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  excluding  un¬ 
worthy  applicants  from  fellowship* 

My  method  was  to  3end  to  every  fellow  in  the 
state  a  questionnaire  concerning  the  qualifications  of 
every  applicant.  This  questionnaire  covered  the  entire 
ground  of  the  applicant’s  training  in  surgery,  his 
practical  experience,  his  skill  and  his  ethical  standing 
and  practices  in  the  community  and  among  his  fellow- 
practitioners  * 

The  mass  of  information  contained  in  the  replies 
to  this  questionnaire,  when  digested,  formed  a  complete 
answer  to  the  question  of  whether  the  applicant  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  fellowship. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


TEACHING  IH  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

In  the  Spring  of  1901,  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Medical  College  had  been  going  fifteen  years.  The  surgeons 
who  had  been  largely  responsible  for  its  success,  had  died 
and  the  surgical  Department  had  languished  till  the  class 
had  threatened  to  abandon  the  school  as  a  body  and  matricu¬ 
late  at  Baltimore* 

Much  as  they  disliked  the  idea,  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
through  a  committee  composed  of  Doctors  Cyrus  King,  J.  Chris 
Lange  and  William  J.  Asdale,  proposed  to  Doctor  R.W.  Stewart 
and  myself  that  we  take  over  the  Surgical  Department  of  the 
college,  and  so  we  did,  holding  surgical  clinics  at  the 
Mercy  Hospital  and  giving  didactic  lectures  at  the  old 
building  of  the  Medical  College  on  Brereton  Avenue. 

Doctor  Stewart  and  I  divided  the  surgical  work  as 
nearly  as  we  could  into  equal  parts,  he  taking  Doctor  Gaub 
as  his  assistant  and  I  taking  Doctor  Hays. 

I  have  always  thought  that  more  is  to  be  learned  by 
what  we  see  than  by  what  we  hear,  and  so  I  determined  to 
supplement  all  ray  teaching  by  illustrative  drawings.  I  at 
once  sought  an  artist  and  found  in  Miss  Nellie  Margaret 
Crider  the  very  beau-ideal  of  ray  needs.  During  the  first 


■ 


two  or  three  years  of  my  teaching  she  made  me  more  than  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  drawings,  which  have  "been  constantly  and  are  yet 
in  use. 


In  passing  I  may  say  that  she  still  is  at  my  side, 
doing  everything  that  one  can  do  for  another.  She  has  such 
loyalty,  such  constancy,  such  honesty,  such  industry,  such 
patience  and  perseverance,  that  life  without  her  would  he  quite 
a  difficult  procedure. 

When  we  took  over  the  surgical  department  of  the  Medical 
College  the  trustees  proposed  to  pay  us  and  did  pay  each  of  us 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  year*  When,  in  the  course  of  time, 
our  assistants  delivered  some  of  the  didactic  lectures,  we 
divided  the  fees  with  them  pro  rata. 

When  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  was 
taken  over  hy  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  University 
proposed  that  we  teach  without  compensation.  This  we  flatly 
refused  to  do,  and  so  the  compensation  went  on  as  before.  In 
the  course  of  time,  Dr.  Stewart  resigned  his  professorship  and 
the  entire  work  of  the  surgical  department  devolved  on  me. 

With  the  assistance  of  Drs.  Singley  and  Gaub  with  the  didactic 
lectures,  I  carried  on  for  a  while;  but  in  the  Spring  of  1915, 

I  resigned  my  professorship.  The  trustees  were  good  enough 
to  ask  me  to  reconsider,  but  I  did  not  do  so,  and  they  made 
me  Professor  Emeritus  of  Surgery  -  an  empty  honor. 


And  so  the  work  went  on  for  six  years  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Robert  Miller.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  I 
was  asked  to  resume  the  active  professorship  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  direct  the  surgical  department  till  the  present 
time*  For  the  last  thirteen  years  I  have  served  the  school 
without  compensation,  my  only  reward  being  the  privilege  of 
organizing  and  conducting  the  department  in  my  own  way,  ap¬ 
pointing  my  assistants,  regulating  the  courses  and  holding  the 
examinations,  with  the  power  of  veto  in  the  graduation  of 
students . 


I  have  always  liked  to  teach  surgery  to  students  who 
were  willing  to  learn  surgery.  I  have  always  been  convinced, 
however,  that  only  one  thing  would  induce  or  compel  students 
to  learn  and  that  is  the  dread  of  examinations.  It  has  been 
ny  aim  to  make  the  examination  questions  so  fair,  so  compre¬ 
hensive  and  so  definite  that  no  student  with  a  reasonable  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  subject  could  fail.  This  plan  has  worked  out  well 
and  failure  to  pass  in  surgery  is  almost  unknown. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Surgical  Department 
in  1921,  I  have  had  the  wholehearted  support  of  all  the  men 
doing  surgical  work  in  the  Mercy  Hospital.  Without  such  sup¬ 
port  the  teaching  could  not  go  on.  With  it,  I  may  say  that 
I  believe  that  no  class  of  undergraduates  in  any  medical  school 
in  the  country  gets  a  better  course  of  instruction  in  Surgery* 


Since  1921  I  have  done  no  actual  teaching  myself.  All  the  de- 


tails  are  looked  after  "by  my  University  Secretary,  Mrs, 

Brand,  than  whom  there  is  none  better. 

Ify  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  Medical  School  has 
been  of  advantage  to  me  in  many  ways.  It  has  required  an 
amount  of  systematic  study  of  surgical  subjects  which  I 
would  not  otherwise  have  accomplished.  It  has  brought  my 
work  out  into  the  open  for  inspection  of  medical  students, 
than  whom  there  are  no  greater  critics.  It  has  given  me 
standing  in  the  profession  as  a  teacher  of  surgery.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  has  brought  me  patients  who  have 
improved  ray  financial  status.  My  general  impression  is  that 
the  same  amount  of  attention  paid  to  hospital  and  private 
practice  would  have  brought  me  as  much  income. 

Our  system  of  examinations  is  unique.  After  each 
lecture,  clinic,  ward  class  or  other  teaching  period,  the 
teacher  is  furnished  with  an  envelope  on  which  js  written 
the  date,  kind  of  instruction,  name  of  instructor  and  group 
or  section  of  the  class  taught.  In  this  envelope  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  place  a  slip  of  paper  with  one,  two  or  three 
leading  questions  on  the  subject  taught.  This  envelope  is 
sealed  and  kept  so  till  examination  time.  The  envelopes  are 
then  opened  and  a  sufficient  number  of  questions  selected  to 
make  a  proper  test  of  the  student’s  knowledge.  The  answers 
are  graded  on  a  basis  of  one  per  cent,  each  and  75  per  cent, 
is  the  passing  mark. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


VACATIONS.  RECREATION.  TRAVEL 

I  could  never  find  time  for  such  diversions  as  golf, 
hunting,  shooting  and  card  games,  to  which  so  many  of  my 
profession  are  devotees. 

first  real  vacation  was  a  "camping  trip"  with  the 
Murdoch  family,  of  Washington,  Pa*  They  took  a  two-horse 
light  wagon  and  a  tent  and  pitched  camp  in  the  woods  at  the 
"Summit",  on  top  of  the  mountain  a  few  miles  from  Uniontown, 
on  the  National  Pike.  The  party  consisted  of  Maggie,  Lucy, 
Lizzie  and  Alex.  Murdoch,  Jimmie  Boyle  and  myself.  We  had 
a  most  enjoyable  time  and  the  vacation  was  a  welcome  re¬ 
lief  from  the  monotony  of  study  at  the  University  and  work 
at  Eaton’s  store*  This  was  about  1873  or  1874,  I  think, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  trips  to  the  Centennial  Expo¬ 
sition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  the  World’s  Pair  in 
Chicago  in  1893,  I  can  recall  nothing  that  could  be  called 
a  real  vacation  till  our  first  European  trip  in  1897  (Ellie, 
John  and  7-year  old  Ned  along).  This  trip  was  primarily 
for  professional  purposes  -  to  visit  the  surgical  clinics 
of  Europe,  especially  those  of  Kocher  in  Berne,  Czerny  in 
Heidelberg  and  others  in  Berlin,  Dresden  and  other  Continental 
cities.  This  trip  was  ma.de  by  steamer  and  rail  and  was  most 
valuable  to  me  in  a  professional  way. 


Along  about  1902,  we  "began  to  spend  a  month  or  so  at 
Atlantic  City,  going  at  the  close  of  my  hay  fever  season, 
the  last  of  September.  For  fourteen  successive  years  we 
stayed  at  Haddon  Hall,  which  was  then  a  frame  building  a 
little  distance  from  the  boardwalk.  Mr.  Izard  was  the 
manager  and  we  were  very  much  at  home.  The  hotel  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  American  plan  and  we  were  charged  $2.50  per 
day  each,  for  room  with  bath.  We  always  found  the  month 
of  October  a  deligtful  time  at  the  seashore.  By  reason  of 
my  position  as  railroad  surgeon  we  traveled  on  passes,  and 
thus  our  expenses  were  small.  In  the  course  of  time  (1907 
or  1908)  we  gegan  to  supplement  our  Atlantic  City  vacation 
with  automobile  trips  through  the  Eastern  and  Hew  England 
States  • 

In  1908  I  went  to  Cobourg,  Canada,  to  operate  on 
United  States  Senator  Oliver's  daughter,  and  from  there 
took  our  family  to  the  Thousand  Islands  by  boat,  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  up  the  Saguenay  River. 

In  1924  we  took  a  trip  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as 
far  as  the  natural  Bridge,  stopping  for  a  while  at  Winchester, 
where  I  tried  to  revive  my » recollections  of  our  stay  there 
during  the  Civil  War.  Things  there,  however,  were  much 
changed. 


In  1925  we  began  to  go  by  automobile  to  Nova  Scotia 


' 


in  my  hay  fever  season,  starting  for  Boston  about  August  15th 
and  returning  to  Pittsburgh  about  October  1st.  We  did  this 
for  eight  successive  years,  the  last  being  in  1932. 

In  1933  the  economic  situation  was  such  that  we  could 
not  afford  the  trip  and,  moreover,  my  presence  was  required 
at  home  to  care  for  our  properties.  Our  stopping  place  was 
always  at  the  Elmwood  in  Liverpool.  In  that  town  we  have  many 
friends  whose  society  we  miss. 

In  1926  we  made  a  trip  to  the  western  coast,  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  up  the  Pacific  coast  to  San 
Diego*  Erom  there  we  visited  Los  Angeles,  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Mount  Hood,  Seattle, 

Mount  Rainier,  Vancouver,  Banff  and  Yellowstone  Park.  When 
I  say  "we",  I  always  mean  my  wife,  Ellie  and  myself. 

In  1928  we  made  our  notable  4-months  automobile  trip 
through  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles.  This 
trip  in  our  own  car  is  recorded  in  a  book  that  I  published 
the  next  year,  written  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  people 
to  make  European  tours  in  their  own  cars.  The  book  had  a 
reasonable  sale,  but  did  not  clear  its  co9t.  It  ha3  been, 
however,  a  satisfaction  to  me  in  recording  our  actual  ex¬ 
periences  on  this  trip,  which  was  made  solely  for  pleasure* 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  easily  inferred 
that  our  greatest  diversion  is  to  travel  in  our  own  car,  to 


see  new  places  in  an  unhurried  way  and  to  associate  his¬ 
torical  happenings  with  the  places  where  they  were  enacted, 

From  1904  to  1920  I  was  a  pretty  frequent  visitor  at 
the  great  clinical  centers,  having  made  eight  trips  to  the 
Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minnesota,  and  many  visits  to  other 
surgical  centers  such  as  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Mew  York.  In  addition  I  went  regularly  to  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Surgical  Association  and  occasionally 
to  the  clinics  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  and  those 
held  in  connection  with  the  American  Medical  Association. 

These  peregrinations  gave  me  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
great  surgeons  of  America,  taught  me  many  things  and  stimu¬ 
lated  me  to  try  for  better  surgical  skill. 

In  the  Spring  of  1930  we  drove  to  Charlestown,  South 
Carolina.,  stopping  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  Richmond  and 
Raleigh  on  the  way  down,  and  Charlottesville  on  the  way 
hack*  We  spent  a  delightful  day  at  Monticello,  the  home  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Late  in  March  1934,  I  went  with  Son  John  and  his  son, 

Gibson,  to  Mexico  City  by  steamer  from  New  York  to  Vera 

% 

Cruz  and  thence  by  rail  to  Mexico  City,  where  we  spent  five 
days.  Our  return  trip  was  made  via  Laredo,  San  Antonio  and 


St.  Louis. 
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CHAPTER  XXI  IT 


CRIMINALS  I  HAVE  MET 

The  most  noteworthy  experience  I  ever  had  with 
a  criminal  was  about  the  year  1888.  The  Pittsburgh  Medical 
Review,  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  editors,  had  a  half¬ 
time  typist  named  Hannah  Snowden,  who  used  to  come  to  my 
office  to  do  typewriting  after  the  lunch  hour.  Having 
finished  with  me,  she  would  go  to  Dr*  Koenig* 3  office  to 
complete  her  afternoon’s  work.  She  did  not  come  on  Satur¬ 
days. 


For  several  years  before,  I  had  been  attending 
the  wife  of  a  private  detective  named  Gilkinson,  who  lived 
first  on  Garrison  Alley  and  later  on  Bluff  Street.  Mr. 
Gilkinson  had  come  to  Pittsburgh  from  Washington  City,  where 
he  had  been  in  the  Secret  Service  of  the  Government.  One 
afternoon  he  came  to  my  office  to  say  that  Hannah  Snowden 
had  been  the  assistant  in  the  burglary  of  a  jewelry  store 
in  Homestead  on  the  previous  Saturday  afternoon  and  there 
was  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  her  guilt. 

The  actual  burglar  was  located  some  weeks  later  in 
an  isolated  house  near  McKeesport,  and  when  an  attempt  was 
ma.de  to  arrest  him  there  he  shot  Gilkinson  through  the  head, 
killing  him  instantly.  The  burglar  escaped  and  was  afterward 


arrested  in  New  Orleans.  When  Paddy  Murphy,  Gilkinson’s 
assistant,  identified  him  there,  the  man  cut  his  throat 
and  thus  cheated  the  hangman.  (This  was  hefore  the  days  of 
electrocution).  Meanwhile,  Hannah  Snowden  (or  "Snow"  as 
Son  John  called  her  when  he  was  a  hahy)  was  held  in  jail  for 
a  time  and  then  released. 

Another  murderer,  one  of  the  "Biddle  brothers" ,  who 
had  killed  a  Mount  Washington  grocer,  had  escaped  from  the 
jail  hy  the  collusion  and  in  the  company  of  the  Warden* s  wife, 
had  been  shot  when  driving  a  sleigh  on  the  road  to  Butler, 
was  brought  to  the  Mercy  Hospital  where  I  saw  him  in  the 
operating  room  with  Ur.  Stewart.  He  was  returned  to  the 
County  Jail,  tried  and  executed. 

I  have  attended  a  number  of  criminals,  but  these 
two  notorious  cases  stand  out  in  my  memory. 

One  of  the  lines  we  had  to  write  when  I  was  learning 
penmanship  was  "Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners." 

There  might  be  added  to  this  "and  good  morels."  Hannah  Snowden 
was  an  example  of  such  corruption.  She  was  brought  up  in  a 
school  for  soldiers*  orphans  and  contaminated  in  her  youth. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  segregate  the  good  from  the  bad  in 
such  institutions.  More*s  the  pity. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


POLITICS 

Hy  grandfather,  John  M.  Jenkins,  was  an  ardent 
Democrat.  Like  many  others  in  the  North,  he  believed  the 
South  was  right  in  her  contention  that  each  state  should 
govern  her  own  internal  affairs  (Doctrine  of  "States*  Rights”). 

He  believed  also  that  the  owners  of  slaves  in  the 
South  should  not  be  deprived  of  such  chattels  without  com¬ 
pensation,  because  many  of  thorn  were  the  lineal  descendants 
of  slaves  bought  from  their  owners  in  the  New  England  and 
other  northern  states  in  early  times  who  sold  them  merely 
because  slave  labor  had  not  been  found  to  be  profitable 
in  the  North. 

When  the  clouds  presaging  the  Civil  War  hovered 
over  the  country,  my  Grandfather  Jenkins  was  a  "southern 
sympathizer,"  a  "copperhead",  and  made  it  freely  known  to 
all  his  little  world. 

father  also  was  a  Democrat,  but  not  so  extreme  in 
his  opinions.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  entered  the  Union 
Array  as  a  Surgeon;  but,  all  hie  life  he  remained  a  Democrat. 
After  the  Civil  War,  when  we  moved  to  Allegheny  City,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  strongly  Republican  district.  Lincolnt 


Indeed  called  Allegheny  County  "the  state  of  Allegheny* ,  because 
It  always  stood  firmly  by  the  Republican  party  and  even  claimed 
that  party  was  bom  in  I&isonio  Hall  on  v;ood  street  near  Third 

Avenue • 

For  the  last  79  years  this  county  has  been  Republican, 
largely,  I  think,  because  the  Republican  party  has  always  been 
the  party  of  Protection,  fostering  the  "infant  industries"  of 
which  iron  and  steel  formed  the  backbone*  The  citizens  here 
looked  to  Protection  for  their  livelihood  and  politics  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  me  to  be  largely  a  curat  ion  of  bread  and  butter# 

In  the  early  days  political  graft  was  a  small  affair  and 
the  party  "bosses"  had  small  opportunity  for  their  work.  The 
"spoils"  consisted  mainly  in  the  distribution  of  offices. 

Even  as  far  back  as  1832  Senator  '*nrcy,  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate,  opposed  the  principle  that  "to  the  viotore  belong  the 
spoils,"  Later,  when  modem  city  3troet  pavements  such  ae 
asphalt,  wood  block  and  cement  began  to  displace  the  time* 
honored  "cobblestones" ,  the  city  bosses  began  to  realize  thoir 
aspirations  for  large  city  contractu  for  miles  of  street  paving. 
Then  came  exclusive  franchisor  for  electric  and  cable 
lines  instead  of  horse-drawn  oars;  then,  rights  over  the  streets 
for  telephone  lines,  gno  lines  and  nany  other  privileges  which 
might  be  sold  or  exchanged  for  stock.  To  accomplish  these  re* 
suits  the  city  boas  and  the  county  boss  and  the  stote  boas 
collaborated  and  marched  together  under  the  banner  of  the  G,0,P, 
Grand  Old  Party  (The  Republican) • 


Doubt le si,  in  other  localities,  the  very  same  system 
prevails  under  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  bosses j  but 
here,  in  Allegheny  County,  they  have  never  had  a  "look-in." 

In  ray  time  City  Council  has  been  always  at  the  beck  and 
oall  of  the  Bosses  and  the  only  time  the  citizens,  who  pay 
the  bill,  ever  get  any  "show"  is  when  the  thieves  fall  out. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  have  not  been  honest  men  in 
Council;  but  that  almost  without  exception  they  have  been  in 
the  minority  and  soon  have  been  undermined  and  discouraged 
and  without  any  considerable  influence  in  the  conduct  of  the 
city  affairs. 

Since  the  above  was  written  there  has  just  now 
(Nov. 7,  1933)  been  a  grand  overturn  in  politics  here  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  A  Democratic  mayor  (W.K,  ?  cTTair)  ha 3  been  elected  by 
a  very  large  majority  and  five  new  counoilmen,  four  Democrats 
and  one  (V7.A.  Magee)  on  both  tickets.  Great  reforms  in  city 
government  are  promised  and  things  look  hopeful. 

And  now,  a  year  later,  December  13,  1934,  we  rmist  con¬ 
fess  to  disappointment  to  a  certain  extent,  Extravagance  has 
been  somewhat  curbed.  Graft  has  been  driven  out  by  close  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  citizenry.  The  police  department  has  been 
divorced  from  politics.  And  still,  with  a  very  few  exceptions 
the  members  of  Council  and  other  officials  have  refused  to  take 
any  reduction  of  their  salaries,  when  everyone  else*s  income 


has  been  greatly  reduced.  Officials*  friends  and  relatives 
remain  in  office. 

The  new  mayor  after  .making  great  promises  has 
drawn  every  penny  of  his  salary  and  City  Taxes  are  a3  great 
as  evdr  and  no  sign  of  balancing  the  budget. 
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CHAPTER  2QCV 


r 


A3  TO  IRTUKiyG 

Although  ny  Grandfather  Jenkins  kept  an  hotel  to 
whioh  a  bar-roon?  was  an  adjunct  I  never  knew  him  to  enter 
it  and  certainly  never  knew  him  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  liquor*  At  the  same  time,  I  know  that  he  always  had 
at  his  breakfast  a  little  drink  of  whiskey  in  which  was 
a  sprig  of  tansy*  He  considered  it  a  tenio  and  called  it 
hie  "tansy.'1 

From  py  earliest  youth,  I  came  to  the  firm  conviction  that 
no  one  knew,  when  he  began  to  drink  whether  he  would  like 
the  drink  too  well  to  stop  or  could  become  a  moderate 
drinker.  I  did  not  think  it  safe  to  take  this  ohnnos,  and 
so  h-ve  always  been  a  total  abstainer. 

When  Dr.  George  Woods,  Chancellor  of  the  Western 
University  .brought  Franc ie  kurphy,  the  groat  temperance 
lecturer,  to  Pittsburgh,  he  started  a  campaign  of  pledge 
signing  among  the  University  students  and  it  was  no  trouble 
for  hira  to  get  ay  signature.  -urphy  took  Pittsburgh  by 
st riij  and  his  meetings,  with  exhibits  of  drunken  aote  and 
reformed  (?)  gamblers,  were  packed  to  the  doors  and  • 
well  advertised  on  the  front  nages  -f  all  city  newspapers. 

And  then  came  Carrie  Ration  and  her  hatchet,  with  whioh 
she  demolished  tho  saloon  mirrors  and  other  furniture 


without  molestation  by  police*  Even  before  her  was  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  whose  white  ribbon 
nest  of  rry  female  relatives  on  the  Junkin  side  wore  on 
all  occasions,  Came  then  The  Antisaloon  League*  carrying 
the  banner  of  Prohibition. 

In  the  wake  of  the  -r-r  ( January  29,  1919) 
Prohibition  became  a  national  law  and  so  continued 
for  about  fifteen  yearn.  The  bootlegger,  the  speak- 
an ny ,  the  hijacker  and  the  alliance  of  politician*  with 
the  purveyors  of  illioit  liquor  finally  proved  its  down¬ 
fall*  ^Thether  or  not  Prohibition  has  caused  drinking 
and  immorality  among  the  young  is  at ill  a  mooted  question* 
It  has,  no  doubt,  done  good  and  done  harm,  how  muoh  of 
each  cannot  be  told. 

Sure  I  an  and  rejoiced  I  am  that  r.y  30ns, 
ray  daughters  and  ny  grandchildren  are  free  from  this 

curse  of  liquor  drinking. 
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CHAPTEh  XXVI 


HEALTH 

With  some  exceptions,  noted  below,  I  have  enjoyed 
good  health.  only  acute  illness  was  an  attack  of  ty» 
phoid  fever  oontraoted  during  my  stay  at  Winchester, 

Virginia, at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  It  developed  after 
ray  return  home.  I  was  attended  by  Dr.  Hammond,  of  Wells, 
ville,  and  Dr.  Tappan,  of  Steubenville,  as  consultant. 

Since  ny  youth  I  have  been  susceptible  to  hay  fever 
and  especially  horse  asthma.  Hay  fever  is  a  familial  di¬ 
sease.  Ab  far  as  I  know,  this  condition  has  existed  in  the 
Jenkins  family  only.  My  grandmother  Jenkins,  ny  Uncles 
Eyron  and  Oscar  and  two  of  my  cousins.  I  have,  unfortunately 
transmitted  the  tendency  to  my  sons  and  two  of  John’s  sons. 

I  have  tried  various  curc3  by  internal  medicine  and 
local  applications  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  but  without 
more  than  some  slight  palliative  effect.  I  have  tried  change 
of  location  -  the  mountains,  the  seashore,  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  various  lake  districts  without  relief.  At  last, 
in  1925,  I  discovered  that  I  was  entirely  free  from  symptoms 
in  Cueene  County,  Nova  Scotia.,  a  place,  doubtless,  free  from 
the  pnrtioular  pollens  that  gave  me  ny  symptoms. 


As  stated  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 


1933,  I  have  stayed  in  Liverpool,  QueenA  County,  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  all  of  September  every  year 
till  the  present  time  -  nine  seasons, 

For  a  good  many  years  back,  hoi»  long  I  cannot 
tell,  I  have  been  subject  to  glycosuria,  but  this  hae 
been  easily  kept  in  abeyance  by  a  somewhat  restricted 

diet. 


GHAiT'-ra  xxvii 


THE  Oni-AT  A'.H 

*  i-  is..  =i».  *  -*-> 

It  is  not  rry  province  to  any  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  Great  tfar.  I  have  mentioned  the 
fact,  however,  that  our  aon,  Fdwin ,  Having  Just  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  Harvard  Pedicel  Sahool,  enlisted  in  the 
Vedical  ;  ©port  .rent ,  took  training  at  Indiana  polio,  at 
Norfolk,  Vo .  and  aervfcded  eleven  months  in  Franco. 

Our  aon,  John,  was  in  acrivce  in  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  in  Washington,  having  been  na.ed  for 
this  work  by  ;>ean  round,  one  of  his  Harvard  i,ow  School 
professors. 

Being  62  years  of  age,  I  elected  to  re  Gin  in 
Pittsburgh  and  organised  "The  I’edical  Protective  Coift* 
mlttce"  and  later  "  The  Medical  .d- 

Visory  B oar«M  to  pronounce  cn  doubtful  oases  of  drafted 
Lien  3ent  for  further  examination  by  Local  Boar  a. 

Afte-r  the  war  I  supervised  the  oreotion  of  the 
Monument  in  cchonley  Park  to  c  mmemo rate  the  names  of  the 
’Jeiicol  ?,4en  of  the  County  who  had  served  in  the  wnr.  A 
bound  volume,  giving  such  details  of  each  man’s  service 
aa  could  be  gothrred,  was  sealed  in  a  copper  boy  and 
firmly  fixed  under  the  monument.  i‘hi3  box  contained  also 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  o.  p?  ogr&m  of  the  dedication  and 
other  such  natters.  A  replica  of  the  book  was  givm  to 
th  Allegheny  County  Medical  Society,  the  Historical  Society 
of  ■  *tern  Pennsylvania  an  the  Carnegie  Library, 


. 
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Iff  EXPERIENCE  IN  FARMING 


About  the  year  1906,  I  began  to  think  I  had  been 
tied  down  too  closely  to  surgery  and  should  have  the 
diversions  that  go  with  a  farm  life.  And  so  I  began  to 
look  around  for  a  farm  within  easy  driving  distance  of 
East  Liberty.  I  had,  shortly  before,  acquired  an  automobile 
and  felt  that  I  should  spend  my  afternoons  on  the  road  and 
in  the  country.  Now,  twenty-seven  years  later,  I  aay  say 
that  I  have  long  since  been  cured  of  this  idea. 

One  Sunday  I  noticed  in  a  Pittsburgh  newspaper  an 
advertisement  of  a  54-acre  tract  ten  miles  out  the  Saltsburg 
Road  (the  owner  said  it  was  eight).  I  drove  out  and  looked 
at  it  from  the  roadside.  It  was  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  young  locust  trees  and  weeds.  It  had  no  buildings.  It 
seemed  to  offer  a  fine  chance  for  an  energetic  clean-up. 

Its  owner  lived  in  Baltimore  -  a  Mr.  Hayes  -  and  within  a 
week  I  had  concluded  the  purchase.  One  thing  I  did  not  know 
about  this  farm  was  that  within  a  mile  was  the  Universal  Ce¬ 
ment  '.Vorks,  which  regularly  belched  forth  a  cloud  of  cement 
duct  which  covered  the  farm  as  with  a  mantle. 

I  felt  kind  of  rich  in  those  days  and  believed  that 


I  could  get  away  with  an  expenditure  of  about  a  thousand 


dollars  a  year  and  get  that  much  return  in  health  and 
pleasure.  I  felt  that  after  twenty-five  years  of  hard 
work  some  relaxation  was  coming  to  me.  In  several  things 
I  found  I  had  miscalculated: 

(1)  Instead  of  a  single  thousand  a  year,  several 
thousands  were  necessary. 

(2)  Almost  every  single  (or  married)  person  who  set 
foot  on  that  farm  did  so  with  the  full  intention  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  owner. 

(3)  Farming  in  absentia  i3  always  a  losing  proposition. 
In  the  course  of  years  I  had  one  honest  farmer  on  the  place, 
hut  he  turned  out  to  he  more  of  a  cement  worker  than  farmer* 

He  huilt  many  farm  buildings,  hut  the  cost  of  raising  crops 
increased  hy  leaps  and  hounds. 

During  the  great  war  I  opened  a  coal  mine  on  the  farm 
and  took  out  45,000  tons  of  crop  coal.  I  had  an  honest  and 
skilful  man  as  mine  superintendent  and  never  had  any  diffi¬ 
culty  running  the  mine. 

I  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  count  the  cost  of  the 
farm  or  balance  the  accounts  of  the  mine.  I  am  sure  I  lost 
money  every  year  on  the  farm  and  believe  I  came  out  a  little 
ahead  on  the  mine.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  gained  something 
in  health  hy  going  to  the  farm  three  or  four  times  a  week  and 
tramping  over  the  place  for  hours.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure 
and  that  is  that  I  always  expected  to  find  some  annoying  thing 


going  on  and  was  hardly  ever  disappointed  in  the  expectation* 
The  farmers  I  employed  got  their  living  and  their  wages  and 
led  an  easy,  carefree  life. 

The  T.W.  Phillips  Gas  and  Oil  Company  drilled  a 
well  which  produced  some  gas,  of  which  I  received  one-eithth 
and  was  paid  one  cent  (!)  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  it* 

When  I  sold  the  farm  at  about  what  it  cost  me,  I 
took  back  a  mortgage  and  the  mortgagor  now  is  unable  to  meet 
his  mortgage  interest  and  lets  the  taxes  go  delinquent.  This 
is  about  the  way  investments  go  these  days.  My  advice  to 
anyone  who  thinks  of  becoming  an  absentee  farmer  is:  "DONT.* 
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CHAPTER  jElV III 


Mlt, 


rar  in 

In  1875-6  my  follow  student,  Edwin  Z.  Zmith,  and 
I  undertook  the  publication  of  "The  College  Journal," 
University  College  monthly.  This  was  no  si^all  undertaking, 
for  it  involved  the  collection  of  enough  money  from  ad¬ 
vertisements,  eked  out  with  a  meagre  subscription  list,  to 
meet  the  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  the  paper. 

Although  the  difficulties  were  great,  we  sucoeeded 
in  getting  out  twelve  monthly  issues  on  time  and  with  all 
expenses  met.  The  character  of  the  editorial  and  other 
literary  work  may  be  seen  in  the  bound  volume,  which  I 
still  retain.  It  wnn  a  ChriotmoBgif  t  from  try  fellow-worker 
and  was  enclosed  in  a  box  made  by  his  brother,  will  Smith. 

I  prise  this  volu  «  very  highly  as  the  record  of  an 
achievement  whose  difficulties  can  be  known  only  to  ourselves* 
It  represents  also  the  good  will  and  affection  which  still 
exists  between  uc  after  the  lapse  of  almost  sixty  years* 

In  the  Fall  of  1886,  I  had  a  visit  one  snowy  evening 
from  nr,  X.O,  werder,  who  came  with  a  proposition  that  we 
publish  a  r.iodion.1  Journal  to  succeed  "The  Pittsburgh  Medical 
Journal"  which  had  led  a  precarious  existence  and  finally 


passed  out. 


‘7e  at  once  visited  Dr,  Sharlee  3.  Shaw  and  ar- 
ranged  the  particulars.  For  nix  years  we  published  ”Th# 
Pittsburgh  Medical  Review,"  getting  by  with  a  monthly 
deficit  of  about  thirty-six  dollars,  made  up  by  an  assess* 
raont  of  six  dollars  on  each  of  the  six  editors,  itoctor 
Shaw  wrote  most  of  the  editorials,  I  made  the  reports  of 
the  bounty  Society  meetings,  tabulated  the  records  of 
laparotomies  the  world  over  (a  pet  project,  possible  then, 
but  an  utter  impossibility  no>?) ,  read  the  proof  and  did 
the  other  odd  jobs. 

The  Peview  wac  moderately  successful  and  survived 
for  six  years,  when  it  was  taken  ever  by  nr.  Koenig,  who 
finally  transferred  it  to  the  ’cdioal  Society  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  now  publishes  it  as  "The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Vsdical  Journal, "  The  six  voluiTies  now  in  the  Ileroy 
Hospital  Staff  Library  fairly  represent  the  state  and 
doings  of  the  medical  profession  of  Pittsburgh,  during  the 
six  years  of  the  publication  of  the  "Review.”  This  first 
visit  from  Or.  Werder,  who  t?° n  than  a  stranger  to  me,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  friendship  ?;hioh  oontinued  to  exist  till 
Or.  herder's  untimely  death.  Ho  wag  a  Tjan.so  honest,  so 
slrilful,  30  friendly,  no  capable  in  all  his  works,  that 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  any  way  was  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure. 
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INVEST  LIEN TS 


I  have  always  "believed  that  real  estate  was  the 
"best  of  all  investments  and  I  still  believe  it,  although, 
at  present,  high  taxes  have  ma.de  it  very  unremunerative. 
Every  member  of  my  family  thinks  I  have  been  unwise  in 
buying  property.  Being  an  individualist  by  nature,  I 
never  felt  like  putting  ray  earnings  into  projects  in  the 
management  of  which  I  had  no  voice. 

My  first  venture  wa.s  the  purchase  of  a  common  little 
house  and  lot  on  Townsend  Street  near  Clark  Street.  After 
struggling  with  tenants  and  taxes  for  many  years  I  sold  the 
place  at  a  loss  of  about  a  thousand  dollars.  My  second 
purchase  was  at  No.  326  South  Highland  Avenue,  which  I 
bought  for  a  home.  We  occupied  this  house  till  1901,  when 
we  moved  to  our  present  house  at  No.  1409  North  Highland 
Avenue.  I  sold  the  South  Highland  Avenue  property  to 
Dr.  David  Silver  at  about  what  it  cost  me  with  the  added 
improvements . 

About  1905,  when  there  was  great  excitement  about 
the  "cutting  of  the  hump"  I  bought  a  business  property  at 
No.  1415  Fifth  Avenue  and  in  a  few  months  sold  it  at  a 
profit  of  five  thousand  dollars.  This  was  a  most  unfortunate 


investment,  for  it  led  me  to  "believe  that  I  was  a  great 
judge  of  real  estate  values.  Shortly  thereafter  I 
bought  another  outer  Fifth  Avenue  business  place  at  No *911. 
Sale  of  this  brought  a  profit  of  another  five  thousand 
dollars,  which  confirmed  me  in  my  delusion  of  greatness. 

I  was,  by  this  time,  what  might  be  called  a  speculator 
in  real  estate.  I  was  not  alone  in  this  madness,  for 
some  of  the  best  business  men  in  the  city  thought  that 
the  cutting  of  the  hump  would  cause  business  to  flow  out 
Fifth  Avenue  as  water  flows  down  hill. 

Sky-scrapers  had  not  yet  come  to  any  extent. 

After  selling  No. 911  I  bought  No.1329  Fifth 
Avenue  and  soon  afterward  No. 1327  Fifth  Avenue  and  very 
soon  thereafter  No. 1312  Colwell  Street.  These  purchases 
were  followed  by  rr.y  buying  60  feet  further  out.  No. 1629-33 
Fifth  Avenue.  By  this  time  expectations  began  to  fail 
and  demand  ceased  and  these  four  properties  remained  on 
my  hands  for  many  a  year.  I  still  hold  two  of  them  and 
an  interest  in  a  mortgage  on  a  third.  Meanwhile,  I 

turned  my  attention  to  East  Liberty  property,  investing 
in  three  houses  on  a  40  x  180-foot  lot  at  No. 209  North 
Highland  Avenue,  a  property  at  No. 5817  Penn  Avenue  and  a 
lot  at  No. 5472  Penn  Avenue.  Cn  the  last  piece  I  built  a 
large  automobile  building.  I  still  hold  all  of  these 
East  Liberty  properties. 


Ity  outer  Fifth  Avenue  properties  have  consistently- 
failed  to  pay  out.  My  East  Liberty  properties  have  done 

better* 

I  neglected  to  mention  my  private  garage  building  on 
Mildred  Alley  and  my  farm  in  Penn  Township.  I  conducted  this 
farm  at  a  loss  from  1907  to  about  1929  and  still  hold  a 

mortgage  on  it* 

I  would  not  have  been  able  to  carry  these  various 
properties  along  if  I  had  not  had  quite  a  lucrative  surgical 
practice*  Till  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  been 
able  to  meet  all  my  obligations;  but,  when  the  terribly  hard 
times  came,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  get  loans  from  ray 
sons,  John  and  Edwin,  ray  daughter  Charity  and  ray  wife.  Money 
from  the  last  mentioned  she  had  inherited  from  her  brother  and 
sister*  All  of  these  debts  are  secured  by  mortgages  or  notes* 

My  other  investments  consisted  in  stock  in  a  vacuum 
cleaning  company  and  in  a  state  bank  (Land  Trust  Co.)  Both 
of  these  ventures  proved  to  be  a  complete  I033.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  had  I  not  invested  in  real  estate,  I  would  have 
lost  everything  in  foolish  schemes  -  patents,  inventions, 
oil  wells,  gold  and  silver  mines,  industrial  and  railroad 
stocks  and  bonds,  marginal  trading,  second  mortgages,  timber 
lands,  coal  lands,  partnerships  in  business  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  ways  by  which  a  men  °nd  his  money  may  be  parted* 


Doctors  are  proverbially  "easy  marks’*  and  my 
friends  in  the  Profession  have  been  no  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule* 


INVENTIONS  AND  INDUSTRIES 


If  I  were  to  catalogue  the  inventions  that  hatfe  “been 
made  and  describe  the  industries  that  have  arisen  in  my 
time  there  would  he  room  for  little  else.  I  have  already  al¬ 
luded  to  the  Drake  oil  well  of  1859  and  to  the  development 
of  oil  refineries  a  little  later.  In  the  very  early  1860's 
some  oil  men  from  Buffalo  began  to  drill  for  oil  at  Island 
Run,  ten  or  fifteen  mile3  from  Wellsville.  They  made  their 
headquarters  in  our  town  and  I  was  thrilled  by  their  spanking 
teams  and  the  open  spring  wagons  in  which  they  hauled  their 
tools*  Uncle  Byron  drilled  a  well  on  Island  Run,  and  I  was 
permitted  to  ride  with  him  (horseback)  to  see  the  well*  ISy 
father  had  been  induced,  after  the  war,  to  take  some  shares 
in  the  well.  It  proved  to  be  a.  dry  hole. 

Natural  gas,  the  congener  of  oil,  trailed  it  by  some 
twenty  years  and  has  held  its  own  for  domestic  use  for  all 
of  half  a  century. 

At  the  Centennial  Exposition,  which  I  visited,  and  to 
which  I  was  admitted  free  by  reason  of  being  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  College  Journal,  three  inventions,  among  many  others, 
made  their  debut;  modern  typewriters,  bicycles  (the  high¬ 
wheeled  progenitors  of  the  safety)  and  Alexander  Graham  Bell's 
telephone,  with  his  incredible  demand  for  a  hearing. 


Almost  every  modern  invention  depends  for  its  success 
on  the  use  of  electricity.  There  were  two  exhibits  of 
electric  lighting  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  but  it  was 
not  till  Edison  invented  his  incandescent  lamp  in  1879  that 
electric  lighting  of  houses  and  open  spaces  came  into 
general  use* 

The  explosions  in  the  cylinders  of  internal  com¬ 
bustion  engines  are  produced  by  the  intermittent  spark  of 
an  electric  current*  Without  such  a  spark  no  internal  com¬ 
bustion  engine  could  run. 

Communication  by  the  wireless  telegraphy  and  radio 
(Marconi)  are  entirely  electrical*  Propulsion  of  electric 
cars,  automobiles  and  aeroplanes  is  dependent  on  the  internal 
combustion  engine  and,  therefore,  on  the  electric  spark. 

Even  the  elevators  necessary  for  the  skyscraper  and 
the  modem  department  store  depend  on  electric  power.  The 
development  of  modern  photography  has  made  possible  the 
silent  screen  and  the  talking  picture  which  plays  such  a 
large  part  in  our  amusements. 

Only  one  thing  remains  which  is  not  dependent  on 
electrical  power  -  the  chain  store*  These  wide-spread  de¬ 
velopments  of  modern  business  methods  have  overspread  the 
land  in  comparatively  recent  years*  They  have  eliminated 
many  small  dealers,  but  have  brought  producer  and  consumer 


closer  together  and  have  "brought  prices  much  more  within 
the  reach  of  the  mass  of  buyers. 

The  development  of  telephone  service  has  been  so  gradual 
and  continuous  that  we  cease  to  appreciate  its  steady  improve¬ 
ment.  When  I  first  had  a  telephone  installed,  subscribers  were 
called  by  name  and,  as  I  recollect,  there  was  but  one  central 
office.  Each  subscriber  was  expected  to  be  obliging  and  allow 
anyone  to  use  his  telephone  and  call  his  neighbor  to  his  tele¬ 
phone;  for  public  telephones  had  not  yet  come  into  use. 

Telephone  service  seems  to  be  a  natural  monopoly. 

A  competitive  system  was  installed  here  and  remained  in  use  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  was  finally  absorbed  by  the  Bell  Company. 

Typewriters  have  been  somewhat  improved,  but  have  not 
been  greatly  changed  since  their  first  introduction. 

The  phonograph,  after  a  whirlwind  of  popularity,  has 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  Radio,  which  has  a  by¬ 
product  of  advertising  value  unknown  to  the  phonograph.  When 
we  bought  our  phonograph,  we  derived  the  greatest  pleasure  from 
its  use,  spending  many  an  hour  listening  to  Harry  Lauder  and 
other  entertainers. 

The  radio,  however,  has  never  appealed  to  us  to  the  same 
extent,  because  we  could  not  select  our  subjects  with  the  same 
freedom.  It  has  the  advantage  of  giving  us  the  news  of  the 
day  in  condensed  form,  and  an  occasional  quarter  hour  of  diversion 


to  our  liking* 


When  I  was  a  hoy,  ice  was  cut  into  blocks  with  a 
saw  from  the  river  and  stored  in  double  walled  frame  ice¬ 
houses,  packed  in  sawdust.  Somewhat  later  the  ice  was  cut 
from  lakes  even  as  far  away  as  Chautauqua.  Still  later  came 
manufactured  ice,  which,  in  Pittsburgh,  replaced  the  storage 
ice  entirely.  Both  the  storage  ice  and  the  manufactured 
were  delivered  in  great  wagons  and  these  wagons  were  a  familiar 
sight  and  the  slogan  was  adopted  "A  wagon  in  every  street*- 
In  those  days,  stock  in  a  good  ice  company  was  considered  as 
good  as  railroad  stock,  bank  stock  or  stock  in  a  steel  mill. 
And,  how  are  they  all  quoted  now? 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  came  along  the  electric 
refrigerator,  which  made  the  freezing  of  ice  and  the  keeping 
of  foodstuffs  a  household  affair  and  now  electric  refriger¬ 
ators  are  like  the  sands  of  the  seashore. 

All  these  things  and  many  more  have  come  within 
my  time,  and  speculation  is  now  rife  as  to  what  the  next 
half  century  will  bring  forth. 
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MT  FAMILY  RELATIONS 


I  hare  "been  most  fortunate  and  happy  in  all  my 
family  relations*  My  Sister  Mary  has  devoted  herself 
for  many  years  to  children’s  playgrounds,  having  had 
exclusive  charge  of  those  on  the  North  Side  for  more 
than  twenty  years**  Her  daughter,  Bessie  Cowley,  has 
distinguished  herself  and  reflected  honor  on  her  family 
in  the  field  of  mathematics,  having  "been  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Vassar  College,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Allegheny  High  School,  author  of  text  books  on  Geometry 
member  of  international,  national  and  state  mathematical 
societies  and  author  of  many  scientific  papers  on  advanced 
mathematical  subjects, 

Jiy  dear  wife,  daughter  of  David  A,  Grier  and  Mary 
Aiken  Grier,  was  bom,  in  1857,  on  Canal  Street,  Allegheny, 
near  Chestnut  Street*  I  met  her  first  at  the  marriage  of 
her  brother  Robert  to  my  first  cousin,  Annie  Buchanan, 
daughter  of  ny  father’s  brother,  John  Buchanan  and  his  wife 
Jane  Mo  wry  Buchanan* 


•Mary  has  had  the  honor  of  having  a  public  school 
named  for  her  -  The  Mary  J,  Cowley  school  on  Sherman  Avenue 


This  wedding  was  celebrated  at  “Aunt  Jane’s" 
residence  on  North  Avenue  near  Federal  Street.  It  is  the 
truth  that,  when  I  first  laid  eyes  on  this  young,  red- 
haired  girl,  I  marked  her  for  my  own  and  was  married  to  her 
on  June  30,  1887. 

Our  son,  John  Grier  Buchanan,  was  born  in  my  father’s 
house  on  Arch  Street  on  July  24,  1888.  He  was  soon  trans¬ 
planted  to  our  Penn  Avenue  home  in  Pittsburgh  and  thence  to 
South  Highland  Avenue.  John  is  conceded  by  all  who  know  him 
to  be  a  remarkable  man.  As  he  grew  up  to  school  age  he  at¬ 
tended  in  turn  the  Liberty  Public  School,  the  Shadyside 
Academy,  Princeton  University  and  Harvard  Law  School. 

He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review  and, 
on  two  successive  years,  was  awarded  the"Sears  Prize"  for 
scholarship. 

After  graduating  in  Law,  he  entered  the  law  office 
of  Gordon  and  Smith.  In  time  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  and,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Gordon,  the  senior  member, 
and  reorganization  of  the  firm,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Smith,  Buchanan,  Scott  and  Gordon.  It  is  the  second  largest 
law  firm  in  Pittsburgh  and  has  about  seventeen  members  on 
its  list  of  partners. 


John  is  an  elder  in  the  East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church 
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and  takes  an  active  part  in  church  management.  His 
memory  is  prodigious  and  his  deductive  powers  remarkable . 

Ity  son,  John,  married  Charity  packer  in  November 
1916,  in  the  home  of  her  uncle,  Gibson  packer,  a  well-to-do 
attorney  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Packer  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
character  and  was  a  model  uncle  to  Charity,  who  superin¬ 
tended  his  household  affairs  for  a  number  of  years. 

She  is  a  woman  of  wonderful  ability,  level-headed, 
kind,  charitable,  affectionate  and  of  even  disposition*  As 
a  daughter-in-law  she  has  proven  all  that  we  could  wish  and 
we  consider  that  our  son  John  has  drawn  a  prize  in  the  lottery 
of  life. 

John  and  Charity  have  three  sons:  (1)  John  Grier, 
born  September  23,  1917,  a  student  at  Shadyside  Academy, 
of  remarkable  intellect,  studious,  pleasant  in  his  ways  and 
of  great  promise;  (2)  Gibson  Packer,  born  April  20,  1920, 
also  a  student  at  Shadyside  Academy,  conscientious  in  his 
schoolwork,  a  keen  observer,  practically  minded  and  af¬ 
fectionate  -  a  fine  boy.  (3)  James  Junkin,  born  March  8,  1925, 
an  attendant  at  public  school,  remarkably  keen  in  his  mind, 
proficient  in  his  studies  and  with  knowledge  and  ability  far 
beyond  other  boys  of  his  age. 

IQr  son,  Edwin  Porter,  bora  June  7,  1890,  was 
educated  at  the  public  schools;  Shadyside  Academy,  Princeton 


University  and  Harvard  Medical  School,  where  he  got  his 
degree  of  M.U.  in  1917*  He  served  as  Lieutenant  in  the  World 
War,  being  eleven  months  in  France*  He  then  served  for  a 
year  as  interne  in  Mercy  Hospital*  In  January  1920,  he  became 
my  associate  and  partner  in  the  practice  of  Surgery. 

He  was  soon  appointed  Surgeon  to  Mercy  Hospital  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
In  my  estimation  he  has  become  remarkably  proficient  as  an 
operator  and  excellent  as  a  diagnostician.  He  has  contributed 
his  quota  to  the  surgical  literature  of  the  day. 

On  October  16,  1920,  he  was  married  at  Boston  to 
Miss  Marian  Bayley,  the  only  child  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Bayley  and 
Lucia  Watkins  Bayley.  A  woman  with  a  sweeter  disposition,  a 
finer  outlook  on  life,  greater  consideration  for  others,  and 
higher  ideals  in  charitable  work  does  not  exist.  Her  training 
of  her  children  i3  most  sympathetic  and  judicious  and  her  kind¬ 
ness  and  congeniality  with  us  i3  beyond  praise. 

Ned  and  Marian  have  four  children: 

(1)  Lucia  Bayley,  born  August  29,  1921 

(2)  Edwin  Bayley,  born  July  29,  1923 

(3)  Ellen  Grier,  born  March  15,  1925  and 

(4)  Eustace  Watkins,  born  April  29,  1929. 

Lucia  and  Ellen  attend  a  private  school  for  girls, 
Edwin  goes  to  the  Shadyside  Academy  on  Ellsworth  Avenue  and 


Eustace  to  the  Falk  Kindergarten* 

Our  daughters- in-law  are  so  good  to  us  that  we 
bless  the  day  when  they  entered  our  family* 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  requested  Mr.  Bayley 
Marian’s  father,  to  write  the  history  of  his  own  and  Mrs. 
Bayley* 8  families,  but  could  never  bring  him  to  do  it.  Such 
a  narrative  would  make  an  interesting  part  of  this  history; 
for  the  Bayleys  and  the  Watkinses  have  a  lineage  which  runs 
far  back  and  would  do  honor  to  their  descendants.  Perhaps  he 
will  yet  be  persuaded  to  undertake  this  work. 

On  September  1,  1934,  my  Sister,  Mary,  resigned  as 
President  of  the  Playground  and  Vacation  School  of  Old 
Alleghany,  which  she  organized  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago.  One  of  the  recreation  centers,  that  at  Troy  Hill,  was 
named  for  her  in  1828  by  unanimous  vote  of  Council. 

A  resolution  of  City  Council  was  afterward  passed 
commending  her  in  the  highest  terms  for  her  "34  years  of 
faithful  service  to  the  city  and  the  noteworthy  results 
obtained. " 


In  this  same  month  of  September,  John  G.  Buchanan  Jr 
grandson,  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  Princeton  University. 
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CONCERNING  THE  PRESENT  IKPHESSION  (1934) 


After  the  great  war  whieh  ended  on  November  11,  1918, 
there  earne  a  period  of  uncertainty,  which  caused  a  slackening 
of  business  for  a  few  years  and  a  readjustment  of  affairs, 
which,  about  1921,  came  to  be  termed  a  "depression.*  It  could 
hardly  be  called  a  "panic**  I  think  that  no  two  observers 
would  have  given  or  did  give  the  same  reasons  for  this  de¬ 
pression* 

After  a  while,  and  not  a  great  while,  prosperity  re¬ 
turned  and  increased  by  fits  and  starts  till  it  reached  high 
tide  in  1929*  Por  some  unaccountable  reason,  perhaps  from  a 
glut  of  the  markets,  business  declined  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  price  of  stocks  which 
dropped  to  levels  unknown  before*  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  depression  such  as  I  have  not  known  in  my  lifetime* 

Stocks  of  railroads,  banks,  textile  mills,  steel 
mills,  mines  and  every  sort  of  commercial  enterprise  have 
declined  to  30,  20,  10  and  even  5  per  cent,  of  their  former 
values;  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals,  firms  and 
corporations  have  gone  into  bankruptcy* 

Confidence  in  every  sort  of  property  has  been  so 
undermined  that,  no  matter  what  the  security,  banks  with 


hundreds  of  millions  in  their  coffers  vill  not  lend  any 
of  it*  No  one  who  has  money  will  part  with  it* 

First  mortgages  on  good  real  estate  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  good  investment s;  because  the  Income  Is,  in  most 
cases,  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  so  the  mortgagee 
must  foreclose,  and  he  finds  himself  the  possessor  of 
property  with  a  constantly  increasing  burden  of  debt  from 
taxes,  insurance  and  repairs  and  without  any  earning  power 
for  his  investment* 

And  so  the  banks  and  large  capitalists  turn  to 
government  bonds,  which  pay  three  or  three  and  a  half  per 
cent*  interest  and  are  without  risk  or  trouble.  Such  bonds 
are  now  issued  by  the  government  by  the  billion,  apparently 
without  thought  of  how  they  will  be  redeemed  or  how  the 
interest  can  be  paid* 

The  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds  is 
lavished  in  every  possible  way  -  for  direct  relief  (dole) 
of  the  impoverished;  for  employment  of  men  in  conservation 
camps,  doing  work  which  cannot  possibly  bring  any  return; 
in  huge  water  power  projects  which,  if  successful,  will  di¬ 
rectly  compete  with  and  destroy  the  value  of  privately  owned 
plants  of  a  similar  nature;  in  building  and  repairing  public 
and  private  structures,  thirty  per  cent*  of  the  labor  cost 


of  which  the  government  will  pay;  for  payment  in  cash 
to  farmers  for  allowing  their  fields  to  lie  idle;  for 
purchase  of  millions  of  hogs  to  he  destroyed  so  as  to 
raise  the  price  of  those  that  are  left. 

The  cost  of  carrying  on  the  government  has  tre¬ 
mendously  increased,  and  every  day  and  every  hour  sees 
the  establishment  of  new  bureaus,  new  comntlssions  and  new 
administrative  bodies,  whose  function  is  largely  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  normal  business  of  the  country  and  to  get  the 
salaries  that  inevitably  go  with  such  interference. 

The  causes  of  this  depression  are  not  generally  agreed 
on;  but  the  following  were  undoubtedly  in  effeot: 

(1)  Extravagant  cost  of  living  due  to  the  high  wages 
paid  during  the  war  and  continued  after  the  war  by  the 
constantly  repeated  assertion  that  *the  standard  of  living 
must  not  be  brought  down.* 

(2)  Speculation,  especially  buying  and  selling  stocks 
on  margin. 

(3)  Loans  of  billions  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  who 
continued  to  pay  Interest  on  their  loans  as  long  as  they 
could  borrow  the  money  for  this  interest  from  the  American 
people. 

(4)  Purchase  of  all  kinds  of  things  from  diamond  rings 
to  automobiles  on  the  instalment  plan. 

(5)  Overcrowding  of  the  cities,  especially  with  foreigners 
from  Europe  and  colored  men  from  the  South,  and  inculcation 
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of  the  idea  that  workers  in  mills  and  factories  are 
entitled  to  their  own  jobs  and  should  not  he  expected 
to  seek  any  other  work. 

(6)  Enormous  increase  of  taxes  to  meet  the  mounting 
cost  of  federal,  state  and  local  government* 

(7)  Extravagance  in  expenditures  for  public  works 
of  every  conceivable  kind* 

(8)  Private  loans  to  municipalities  and  states  in 
Europe* 

(9)  Purchase  of  German  marks  by  the  thousands  of 
billions  by  confiding  German-Americans  and  other  Americana* 

(10)  Sales  of  worthless  bonds  and  stocks  by  bankers 
to  their  trusting  clients* 

(11)  Dishonesty  of  officials,  by  whom  public  treasuries 
were  looted* 

(12)  Laxity  of  banking  laws  and  inefficiency  or  dis¬ 
honesty  of  bank  examiners. 

With  all  these  causes  at  work,  and  with  all  their  ef¬ 
fects  in  evidence,  no  wonder  the  American  people  wanted  a 
change  and  so  they  voted  for  the  Democratic  ticket  with 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  its  head  on  Hovember  7,  1932. 

.And  they  got  a  change,  but  it  was  not  the  change  they 
expected  or  could  have  anticipated. 


A  BIT  OF  HISTORY 


The  Portable  Operating  Table  shown  here 
and  in  these  early  catalogues  was  devised  by 
Dr.  J.  J.  Buchanan.  It  was  first  manufactured 
by  Feick  Brothers  Company  and  shown  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Medical  Society  in  1393. 

It  was  made  for  use  in  patients'  homes  in  the 
"Horse  and  Buggy  Days,"  before  hospitals  became 
safe  and  popular  with  the  people. 

This  portable  table,  in  its  day,  was  used 
in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the 
late  Richard  Kny  of  the  Eny-Scheerer  Company,  Hew 
York’s  largest  manufacturers  of  surgical  supplies, 
stated  that  more  of  these  tables  were  sold  than 
of  all  other  types  combined. 

This  table  came  into  such  general  use  that 
even  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  made  it  to  sell 
at  $8,75. 
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BUGLE  PROFILE  - 
JOHN  G.  BUCHANAN 

By  Alexander  Black 


John  G.  Buchanan,  who  celebrated  his 
ninetieth  birthday  last  July,  has  had  an  incom¬ 
parable  career  of  service  to  the  legal  profession, 
to  his  church,  to  his  country  and  to  four 
educational  institutions  which  have  a  special 
claim  on  his  loyalty,  plus  many  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations  to  which  he  has  been  most  generous 
of  his  time  and  money.  In  the  space  that  the 
Editor  of  this  publication  can  allot  to  this  one 
article,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  justice  to  the 
career  of  this  remarkable  man;  the  effort  here 
made  is  just  to  mention  a  few  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments,  that  it  is  thought  would  be  of  special 
interest  to  those  who  know  him  from  day  to  day 
contact  in  the  office. 


Mr.  Buchanan  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bar  in  1912,  having  attended  Liberty  Public 
School,  Shady  Side  Academy,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  (A.B.  *09)  and  Harvard  Law  School  (LL.B. 
12).  He  went  to  work  in  the  Pittsburgh  firm  of 
Gordon  and  Smith,  which  in  1912  had  only  five 
other  lawyers.  From  the  start,  his  career  at  the 
Bar  was  faithful  to  the  promise  of  his  scholastic 
attainments  (Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Princeton  and 
Harvard  Law  Review  Case  Editor  at  Harvard 
Law  School)  and  he  almost  immediately  was 
entrusted  with  matters  of  great  importance  for 
one  so  youthful.  He  made  a  record,  which  bids 
fair  to  remain  unmatched,  in  that  he  successfully 
briefed  and  argued  seventeen  appeals  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  before  he  lost  one. 
Today  he  can  claim  the  distinction  of  having 
argued  more  cases  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  than  any  other  member  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Bar  in  the  sixty-seven  years  since  he 
came  to  the  bar. 

His  high  standing  with  his  brethren  in  the 
legal  profession  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Bar  Association  in  1940-41  and  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  in  1945-46. 
In  the  years  1949-51,  he  served  as  President  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  Association,  a  position 
in  which  he  had  such  eminent  predecessors  as  Mr. 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.  He  was  the 
first  Chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  an  Associate 
^Member  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
fcf  New  York,  a  Fellow  since  1961  of  the 


American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers  and  a  Fellow 
since  1951  of  the  American  Bar  Foundation.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1954 
and  from  Waynesburg  College  in  1959.  In  1957, 
the  first  year  that  the  Pittsburgh  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  held  what  is  now  an 
annual  affair,  honoring  Pittsburgh's  Men-of-the- 
Year  in  various  professions,  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
named  the  Man-of-the-Year  in  Law. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected  and  ordained  a 
Ruling  Elder  of  the  East  Liberty  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1920  and  continued  in  that  office  as  an 
active  Elder  for  forty-four  years. 

As  an  expression  of  his  great  love  for  his 
alma  mater,  Princeton  University,  Mr.  Buchanan 
served  as  an  Alumni  Trustee  at  Large  (1939-43) 
and  Charter  Trustee  (1949-59)  and  continues  as 
Trustee  Emeritus.  He  has  been  a  Trustee  and 
Trustee  Emeritus  of  ShadySide  Academy  since 
1935.  His  service  to  his  church,  as  well  as  to 
education,  combined  in  his  trusteeship  for 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  from  1943  to 
1964,  and  thereafter  as  Trustee  Emeritus. 

In  the  service  of  his  country  during  World 
War  I,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army, 
where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major. 

His  love  of  the  law  and  dedication  to  the 
improvement  of  the  law  have  found  expression  in 
his  long  service  to  the  American  Law  Institute, 
which  began  in  1923  when  he  was  one  of  the 
advisors  to  the  reporter  for  the  Restatement  of 
the  Law  of  Conflict  of  Laws,  and  has  continued 
through  membership  on  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  beginning  in  1938,  on  the  Executive 
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Committee  of  the  Council  from  1947  to  1978  and 
Second  Vice  President  of  the  Institute  from 
Pj47  to  1964.  About  a  year  ago,  he  was  honored 
by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  as  the  person  who 
had  served  longest  on  Council.  In  recognition  of 
his  long  record  of  devotion  to  the  law  he  was 
elected  in  1963  to  Honorary  Membership  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  and  in  1969  he 
received  the  Fifty  Year  Award  of  the  American 
Bar  Foundation. 

With  a  record  of  accomplishment  in  so 
many  directions,  one  would  think  that  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  would  never  have  had  time  to  take  va¬ 
cations,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  is  a  world  trav¬ 
eler  whose  acquaintance  with  foreign  lands,  and 
some  rather  esoteric  countries  at  that,  is 

probably  unequalled.  His  thorough  knowledge  of 
Classical  Greek  and  Latin,  plus  considerable 
facility  with  modern  languages,  enables  him  to 
get  along  wherever  he  is.  In  1974  he  was  elected 
a  Founding  Member  of  the  World  Association  of 
Lawyers  of  the  World  Peace  through  Law  Center. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Buchanan’s  preoccupation 
with  service  to  the  legal  profession,  is  church, 
educational  institutions  he  attended  and  to  his 
country,  he  found  time  to  devote  to  the  day  to 
day  practice  of  the  law,  and  in  this  he  was  so 
successful  that  his  rise  in  our  firm  was  almost 
meteoric.  From  a  six  man  office  in  1912,  the 
firm  has  grown  to  an  office  more  than  ten  times 
as  large  today.  Mr.  Buchanan’s  name  first 
appeared  in  the  firm  style  in  the  year  1924,  when 
the  name  became  Gordon,  Smith,  Buchanan  & 
Scott.  Incidentally,  it  was  that  year  that  Paul 
Rodewald  was  hired  as  an  associate,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Buchanan  who  recruited  him.  With  the  death 
of  George  B.  Gordon  in  1927,  the  name  then 
became  Smith,  Buchanan,  Scott  and  Gordon  and 
later  was  changed  to  Smith,  Buchanan,  Scott  and 
Ingersoll.  With  the  departure  of  Mr.  Scott  in 
1938,  it  became  Smith,  Buchanan  <5c  Ingersoll  and 
with  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hickman  in  1951,  it 
became  Smith,  Buchanan,  Ingersoll,  Rodewald  <2c 
Eckert.  Mr.  Buchanan's  name  reached  the  top  of 
the  masthead  in  1958,  when  Mr.  Smith  retired  and 
the  firm  adopted  the  name  it  now  bears,  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Ingersoll,  Rodewald,  Kyle  in  Buerger. 


On  June  10,  1947,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Associates.  The  citation 
reads  as  follows: 

Lawyer,  his  distinguished  achieve¬ 
ments  bear  witness  to  profound 
learning  combined  with  its  practical 
application.  Member  of  the  firm  of 
Smith,  Buchanan  <5c  Ingersoll,  he  has 
contributed  notably  to  the  law  in 
part-time  teaching  for  twenty-three 
years  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Law  School;  in  articles  in  law 
reviews;  as  Vice-President  and 
Advisor  on  Conflict  of  Laws  and 
member  of  the  Council  of  the 
American  Law  Institute;  as  President 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Bar 
Association  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association;  and  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Jurisprudence  and 
Law  Reform,  and  of  the  Committee 
on  th  Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar 
Assr  tion.  His  interest  in 
edu>  ttion  is  evidenced  by  his  service 

as  Alumni  Trustee  of  Princeton 
Univ  sity,  as  a  Trustee  of  Princeton 
Thee  gical  Seminary  and  of 
Shac  Side  Academy,  and  as  President 
of  tl  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Association  of 
Wes  rn  Pennsylvania.  His  election 
to  n  mbership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Associates  is  in  recognition  of  his 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  the  Society. 

This  was  true  in  1947,  and  what  has  happened  in 
the  thirty-two  years  since  then  has  served  only 
to  add  more  luster  to  the  name  of  this,  one  of 
the  world’s  great  citizens. 
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Marie,  b.  September  15,  1885 
Wilma,  b.  April  7,  1887 
Frank  Dohrman,  b.  May  12,  1889 
Dohrman  James  II,  b.  July  27,  1904 
Katharine  Emelda,  b.  July  23,  1908 
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THE  FOURTH  GENERATION 


l 


MATTHEW  OLIVER  JUNKIN 
AND 

REBECCA  JANE  BUCHANAN 


Matthew  Oliver  Junkin 
(1801-1882) 


Rebecca  Jane  Buchanan 
(1813-1887) 


Matthew  Oliver  Junkin  (1801-1882),  was  born  May  28,  1801,  in  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  son  of  Joseph  Junkin  and  Eleanor  Cochran 
Junkin.  He  was  named  for  his  sister  Eleanor’s  husband.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  Mercer,  Pennsylvania,  but  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Steubenville. 
He  was  Mayor  of  Steubenville,  and  for  20  years  was  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Page  521,  Caldwell’s  History  Belmont  & 
Jefferson  Counties:  ’’Matthew  Oliver  Junkin  was  a  Member  of  Mercer  County 
Light  Infantry  belonging  to  the  121st  Penna.  Rifles.  He  served  as  Captain,  Ad¬ 
jutant,  and  Major,  resigning  to  move  to  Steubenville,  Ohio.  In  September, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Company  H,  and  served  16  months  in  51st 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  ” 

His  obituary  states,  "He  was  a  man  of  excellent  qualities,  havinga 
strong  mind,  active  brain  and  a  warm  heart.  Coming  from  good  stock  he  had 
great  and  warranted  pride  in  his  family.  In  1875  on  his  retirement  to  private 
life,  the  Bar  of  Steubenville  made  the  affair  a  pleasant  event  at  which  compli¬ 
mentary  speeches  were  made  and  Mr.  Junkin  was  presented  with  a  valuable 
gold-headed  cane  as  a  token  of  respect  and  esteem.”  This  was  quoted  from 
the  Steubenville  Daily  Gazette.  (All  of  the  preceding  is  quoted  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  WHO  AM  I. ) 

I  asked  Florence  Henderson  if  she  knew  what  had  become  of  the  cane. 
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FOURTH  GENERATION  -  Matthew  Oliver  Junkin  and  Rebecca  Jane  Buchanan 


she  replied  as  follows:  ’’Concerning  the  gold-headed  cane  that  belonged  to 
Matthew  Oliver  Junkin,  it  should  now  be  in  the  possession  of  Dohrman  Grant. 
My  mother  (Emelda  Junkin  Donaldson)  gave  it  to  her  granddaughter  Marie  Sin-  - 
clair  Grant  when  Dohrman  Grant  was  born.  That  would  be  his  great-great¬ 
grandfather  Junkin.  ” 

Rebecca  Buchanan  (1813-T887)  was  born  September  20,  1813,  the  \ 
daughter  of  James  Buchanan  and  Jane  Nelson,  near  McCall’s  Ferry,  York 
County,  Pennsylvania.  When  only,  14  years  of  age  her  parents  died  of  fever 
within  40  minutes  of  each  other.  She  had  no  brothers  or  sisters  surviving  her. 
One  sister  died  in  infancy.  She  was  married  to  Matthew  Oliver  Junkin  on  Sept¬ 
ember  8,  1831  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Rev.  Benjamin  Waddle  at  4:00  p.  m.  There  were  two  children,  Ellen  Mary  and 
Emelda.  Others  died  in  early  youth.  She  died  July  22,  1887,  and  is  buried  in 
Union  Cemetery  in  Steubenville.  Her  obituary  states  as  follows; 

’’Mrs.  Rebecca  Buchanan  Junkin,  widow  of  Matthew  Oliver  Junkin, 
Esq. ,  deceased,  died  Friday,  July  22.  She  came  to  Ohio  with  her  parents  in 
May  1825,  and  while  coming  through  Pennsylvania  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  towns  were  all  decorated  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  General  LaFayette. 
They  met  the  procession  in  which  LaFayette  was  the  principal  figure  between 
Uniontown  and  Wheeling. 

’’She  was  early  left  an  orphan  and  made  her  home  with  her  uncle  Rev. 
George  Buchanan.  She  was  married  in  1830  to  Mr.  Junkin  who  afterward  was 
Mayor  of  this  city.  •  For  55  years  she  was  a  member  of  the  United  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  but  for  the  past  three  years  she  has  been  a  member  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church.  She  was  active  in  all  departments  of  religious  and  chari¬ 
table  work  and  her  whole  life  was  well  spent. 

’’She  was  fond  of  genealogy,  and  descendents  are  grateful  to  her  that 
she  searched  out  and  kept  family  history.  ”  (All  of  the  above  is  quoted  from  the 
original  WHO  AM  I. ) 

I  also  asked  Florence  the  reason  the  Junkins  and  Donaldsons  left  the 
old  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Her  reply  is  as  follows: 

” As  to  why  the  Junkin  and  Donaldson  Clan  changed  churches,  my 
Grandfather  Junkin  led  the  singing  in  the  old  United  Presbyterian  Church  (SW 
corner  5th  &  North  Streets).  They  say  he  had  a  very  good  voice.  Of  course 
the  old  U.  P.  Church  did  not  believe  in  having  a  regular  choir  or  any  musical 
instrument  in  the  church.  So  to  ’’raise  the  tune”  he  used  a  tuning  folk  which 
he  struck  on  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him,  and  then  concealed  it  in  his 
hand.  However,  one  of  the  old  rock-ribbed  U.  P.  s  happened  to  see  it  one  day. 
She  rose  in  her  wr  ath  and  stalked  out  of  the  church,  saying  that  she  never  would 
stay  in  a  church  where  there  was  a  ’choyer’  (choir)  and  musical  instruments. 

’’There  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  whether  there  would  be  music  or  no 
music,  and  the  result  was  that  our  family  left  and  went  over  to  the  2nd  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  (SW  corner  of  4th  &  Washington  where  the  Ft.  Steuben  Hotel 
now  stands.)  I  think  my  sister  Mary  (Mayme)  Donaldson  who  was  then  just  18, 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  making  them  change,  as  she  felt  the  U.  P.  Church  was  much 
too  strict.  Incidentally,  I  was  born  the  day  they  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  so  I  have  always  been  a  Presbyterian.  ” 

Back  in  the  18th  Century  a  close  friend  of  the  Buchanans  was  Dr.  John 
Cuthbertson. 

•  ”Dr.  John  Cuthbertson,  who  after  a  labor  of  about  40  years  in  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Gospel  among  the  dissenting  Covenanters  of  America,  departed  this 
life  March  10,  1791,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age.  The  righteous  shall  be  in  ev¬ 
erlasting  remembrance.  " 

The  above  is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  Dr.  Cuthbertson,  who 
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FOURTH  GENERATION  -  Matthew  Oliver  Junkin  and  Rebecca  Jane  Buchanan 


traveled  many  hundreds  of  miles  through  Pennsylvania  preaching,  teaching, 
marrying,  burying,  etc. 

He  kept  a  diary  which  was  left  with  the  Buchanan  family.  In  1862  the 
original  copy  was  becoming  illegible  from  age,  so  a  copy  was  made  in  long- 
hand  by  Rebecca  Buchanan  Junkin.  The  original  diary  was  presented  to  the 
Allegheny  Historical  Society  for  safe  keeping.  The  copy  made  by  Mrs.  Junkin 
is  kept  in  a  hardwood  box  with  Ellen  Mary  Junkin' s  name  on  the  top.  The  box 
is  now  (1952)  in  the  possession  of  Katharine  Sinclair  Minor,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Several  years  ago  one  of  the  descendents  of  Dr.  Cuthbertson  discover¬ 
ed  the  original  with  the  Allegheny  Historical  Society,  and  proceeded  to  make  a 
copy  which  she  had  published,  and  I  believe  copyrighted.  This  action  was  most 
certainly  not  approved  by  those  whose  family  had  guarded  this  document  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

During  his  ministry,  Dr.  Cuthbertson  traveled  69,  255  miles  on  horse¬ 
back,  preached  2462  days,  baptized  1706  children,  and  married  240  couples. 

(The  above  story  of  Dr.  Cuthbertson  was  related  to  the  writer  by 
Florence  Donaldson  Henderson.  References  are  made  to  this  book  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  WHO  AM  I. ) 
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FIFTH  GENERATION  -  Arthur  Murphy 


Bureau  gives  his  birth  in  1815.  You  are  of  the  7th  generation  in  Murphy.  My 
husband’s  generation  is  also  the  7th.  .  .1  hoped  you  might  knowwhomyour  great 
grandfather  Arthur  Murphy  married,  when,  where,  etc.  It  is  said  he  married 
a  Catholic,  which  is  all  the  record  I  have. 

Were  the  names  of  your  Murphy  ancestors  new  to  you?  If  so,  I  thought 
you  would  be  glad  to  know  even  if  I  could  not  supply  you  with  dates  and  places. 
I  wonder  why,  when  Dr.  Murphy  and  some  of  the  Murphys  were  in  North  Ire¬ 
land,  they  could  not  obtain  more  complete  date.  However,  it  is  well  known  how 
hard  it  is  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 

Sincerely. 

(signed)  J.  Dell  Clarke  Culver. 

An  enclosure  in  Mrs.  Culver's  letter  is  quoted  in  part  as  follows:  "The 
name  (Murphy)  was  MacMourrough  originally  and  the  family  immigrated  to  Ire¬ 
land  from  Scotland  on  account  of  religious  persecution.  I  wish  you  would  try 
to  learn  if  there  ever  was  a  clan  of  MacMourrough  in  Scotland  and  advise  me, 
as  I  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  the  family  tradition  with  history.  I  find 
the  name  in  Ireland  only,  as  Kings  of  Leinster,  never  in  Scotland.  It  seems 
that  Dr.  Thomas  Murphy,  preacher  of  Philadelphia,  learned  of  the  Murphy 
family  fleeing  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  and  of  the  former  name  in  Scotland, 
when  he  was  in  Ireland  at  one  time.  " 
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THE  FIFTH  GENERATION 


JOSEPH  J UNKIN 
AND 

ELEANOR  COCHRAN 


Joseph  Junkin 
(1750-1831) 


Eleanor  Cochran 
(1761-1812) 


From  page  13  of  The  Life  of  George  Junkin,  we  take  the  following  ac¬ 
count  -  ’’Joseph  Junkin  was  born  A.  D.  1750,  the  son  of  J oseph  and  Elizabeth 
Wallace  Junkin.  The  house  stood  over  a  spring  directly  north  of  the  stone  tav¬ 
ern  which  now  (1861)  stands  one  third  of  a  mile  East  of  Kingston.  It  was  built 
of  hewn  logs  covered  with  shingles.  ” 

On  page  22  we  find  the  following  account  of  some  of  the  hardships  en¬ 
dured  by  our  hardy  ancestors.  ’’Often  did  the  family  leave  their  dwelling  in  the 
evening  and  pass  the  night  in  the  cornfield  or  flax  patch  in  fear  of  assault  by  the 
savage  Indians.  In  1755  during  the  French  and  Indian  War  when  Joseph  was  only 
five  or  six  years  old,  his  parents  escaped  with  their  family  from  savage  bar¬ 
barities  and  fled  to  Chester  County  where  they  abode  for  a  season  with  their 
relatives. 

’’The  first  night  after  their  flight  they  found  refuge  in  a  ’Block-house’, 
on  Paxton  Creek  where  the  City  of  Harrisburg  now  stands.  In  1804  fever  and 
ague  were  so  prevalent  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  that  twelve  members  of  the 
Junkin  family  were  down  with  it. 

”So  it  was  decided  to  move  to  a  more  salubrious  climate.  John  Find¬ 
ley,  a  son-in-law  who  married  Elizabeth  (born  1781)  moved  from  Westmore¬ 
land  County  in  1799  to  Mercer  County,  so  Joseph  Junkin  also  made  a  purchase 
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of  land  tracts  there  about  1800,  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1806  set  out  with  his 
family  for  Mercer  County.  It  was  a  tedious  and  somewhat  perilous  journey, 
for  the  road  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  was  of  the  most  primitive  and  im-  - 
practicable  kind.  It  took  them  a  whole  week  to  get  to  Mr.  Findley’s  home  in 
Westmoreland.  The  present  town  of  Latrobe  occupies  most  of  his  estate.  At 
the  ferryhouse  opposite  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Junkin  was  offered  the  ground  where 
Allegheny  now  stands  for  $4,  000.  00,  but  Mr.  Findley  dissuaded  him.  Had  he 
made  that  purchase  he  might  have  ruined  his  children  for  he  would  have  be¬ 
come  very  rich. 

”Mr.  Junkin  soon  took  an  active  share  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  County 
in  sustaining  the  administration.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  being  a 
ready  and  strong  writer  was  frequently  pitted  against  Benjamin  Stokely  who  was 
a  Federalist  in  his  political  views.  He  was  not  an  office  seeker  but  in  1818  was 
appointed  Treasurer.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1812  that  his  wife  accidentally  fell 
through  the  hatchway  in  his  flouring  mill,  dislocating  the  spinal  column,  and 
causing  her  death  in  a  few  days  afterward  on  the  17th  of  September,  1812.  He 
died  in  February,  1831. 

’’Both  father  and  mother  were  Scotch  Irish,  and  devoutly  attached  to 
the  religious  views  taught  by  Calvin,  not  only  to  the  dry  doctrines  of  that  faith, 
but  cherishing  in  their  hearts  the  warm  and  fervent  feelings  of  a  sincere  evan¬ 
gelical  piety  that  impelled  to  activity  and  industry  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
Eleven  of  their  children  reached  adult  life  and  married.  Two  of  their  sons, 
George  and  David  became  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Two  of  their 
daughters,  twins,  were  married  to  ministers  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  - 
Reverends  Galloway  and  Buchanan. 

"Joseph  Junkin  and  Elizabeth  Wallace  are  recorded  as  having  19  grand¬ 
children  in  the  War  of  1812,  with  15  ministers  and  21  ruling  elders  among  their  * 
sons,  sons-in-law  and  grandchildren. 

"Eleanor  Cochran  (1761-1812)  was  born  on  a  farm  adjoining  what  is 
now  Waynesboro,  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania.  Her  father,  John  Cochran, 
came  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  although  of  Scottish  descent,  and  he  located 
about  1750  upon  that  ’outskirt  of  civilization  next  to  the  Indians.  ’  The  Cochrans 
were  strict  Covenanters.  When  Eleanor  was  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age 
(1767-8),  she  was  kept  home  from  school  one  day  to  help  care  for  the  smaller 
children  while  her  family  and  neighbors  joined  in  a  ’flax  pulling. '  That  day  the 
Indians  came  to  the  school,  murdered  the  master,  Enoch  Brown,  and  either 
killed  or  carried  into  captivity  all  the  pupils  except  one  boy  named  Archie  Lit¬ 
tle  -  who  after  being  struck  with  a  tommyhawk  feigned  death,  and  by  so  doing 
lived  to  tell  the  sad  tale.  There  is  said  to  be  a  monument  at  Greencastle 
erected  in  memory  of  Enoch  Brown  and  his  pupils. 

"Eleanor  Cochran  married  Joseph  Junkin  May  24,  1779  by  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Dobbin,  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania.  She  was  the  mother  of  fourteen 
children,  raising  them  to  be  dutiful  to  their  parents,  their  country  and  their 
God.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  highest  ideals  and  both  she  and  her  husband  found 
time  for  study.  The  father,  in  particular,  made  himself  a  very  accurate  Eng¬ 
lish  scholar,  was  fond  of  exact  science,  and  made  considerable  progress  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  wrote  with  vigor  and  grammatical  cor¬ 
rectness.  Eleanor  Cochran  Junkin  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  which  took 
place  at  Hope  Mills,  their  home  in  Pennsylvania.  The  silhouettes  left  to  her 
descendents  show  her  to  have  been  possessed  of  good  looks  and  an  unusually 
well  shaped  head.  ’’ 

Children  of  Joseph  Junkin  and  Eleanor  Cochran 

George  J.  died  in  infancy 

William  died  in  infancy 
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^j,Zab^th;^-„1781-  “•  John  Findley 
John,  b.  1782,  m.  Martha  Findley  7 

Eleanor,  b.  1785,  m.  Walter  Oliver 

i0“Ph!,  b:  .17®7.  m.  Sarah  Rambo 

Mwy  ( twta^’b  177922’m  'RRpeVrameS  Gal,owaJ 
George  fcW** 

wt  liaT’h  •  1794’  m‘  Maria  A^Tew 
James  died  in  infancy  ms 

SSSt!;  Sffi- 

to  Joseph  and  upon  it  he  erected  (b^n^n?^^6  ^  we?t  moiety  (V2)  cami 
of  a  even  gables’  which  still  stands  5 '  5"A.lmposmS  stone  resident 

CdmpaigriS  of  military  service  in  the  war  of  thP  He  Performed  three 

heU  enant  m  the  Pennsylvania  CoSinStal  I  ini  African  Revolution.  He  wa« 

2R?P  4r)Q  J\°hA  3w!ndePs  Company.  (SeeVol'  XVf00^61  ^amber's  regiment 
282-409. )  A  biography  of  his  altivl  •  *+.XV^,J  Pennsylvania  Archives  dd 

Men  of  Mark  Cumberland  Valiev’  Fi  ft nrf 1  °m? .arldu  s  life  may  be  found  in 

volume  of  distinguished  PennsvlL;^  0^  PhlladelPhia,  1876,  a  memorial 
daughter  of  W Cochran  Sf  &S  “ay  24th-  i77“  Elemor 

ster,  Ireland,  and  had  by  her  fourteen  children.  nennsylvama>  formerly  of  Ul- 

Ir.dependenc^r^sloUows^  "Joienh^n  Sl’ng  ln, the  establishment  of  American 
sylvania.  He  performed Three  at  Bedford  Coun“en“ 

Am|r.can  Revolution.  In  1776  and  1777  he  cY’1’ jFy  se.rvice  in  the  War  of  The 
1(78  against  the  Indians  and  British  on  the  rved  against  the  British  and  in 
m  tne  erection  of  a  fort  near  the  cnf  J^v  Pper  Juniata  frontier.  He  assisted 
1776  he  served  chiefly Yn  New  ?lrsey  Tnit  prne“nt  citV  of  Hollidaysburg  ^ 
mandinga  Company  of  Cumberland  Volunteers' he*108  -0I  ?randywine  while  rom- 
hin  right  arm  which  shattered  the  bone  Mt  DCil,£Qamuskct  bal1  through 
Army  was  in  motion  I  could  not  go  wUh  th^A  Reminiscences  he  says,  'The 
by  Captain  Fisher  -  a  rope  was  mv  hl  .  '  S0,  a  horse  was  procured  for  me 

my  saddle  and  thus  equipped  and  wram  d  •”  my  knapsack  stuffed  with  hav  was 
heme  a  distance  of  ninety  mfles  mThree  dY"  bloodJ  Aments  I  arrived  a? 
-put  mvself  under  the  care  of  Dr  tben  t00^  boarding  in  Carlisle 

C.-oskr/oi  MicMgan,  and^pa” d  afl  '  fata»  of^fshopMc! 

fi  7UPb°niYhe  penSi0n  p‘3i  u„rder the  law ofVennTv, v^t  1  WaS  W  myl 

■  bUtThepIr;rS,  r‘  eood.circumstancw  I  declined  '  PaSSed  th8  10‘h  °f  March, 

soldier  of  the  RevofuUon^d  ?dreCerfCounty-  "Joseph  Junkin  was  a 

Br«ndywme,  a  few  days  after  whirh  .mmander  of  a  company  in  the  Battle  n f 
tnrough  his  right  a  rmf  slfatfering  the  bone^Th^’  he  1  reived  a' muske/baH 
or  peihaps  the  loss  of  blood  caused  him  tY<-The  torture  arising  from  the  wound 
tne  enemy  passed  over  the  m  n/Y  ?  t0  faim  and  >>eas  one  of  the  dffdwhfff 
mg  caused  him  to  revive.  He  soueht  sfY?  ofKraln  faHmg  on  Mm  fn  the  even - 

Uie  kdrY  8  ^  lbe  ®r'ttsh  lines  unperceived  er  Prr>CrfSS'ng  Be'ds  and  woods  to 
the  kitchen  door  of  the  residence  of  Yn.Y,  Provld<mce  directed  his  steDs  tn 

gently  pushing  back  said,  ’ Frifnd — 1  named  GeorSe  Smith  who  met  and 

Bnnsh  Officers,  and  there  inm^  ^ctow"  2Lh°™  Sloi 

86  Dr.  William  K.  Buchanan  rit- 
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.  horse  but  I  will  try  to  save  thee.’  He  took  the  wounded  Junkin  into  his 
»/  ‘  »oft  but  in  a  short  time  returned  saying  the  British  Officers  demanded  hay 
a-  1  th  it  the  soldiers  would  be  presently  there  to  take  it,  so  another  hiding  place 
must  be  found.  The  loft  over  the  spring  house  was  the  next  hiding  place  where 
a  bed  was  made  of  some  bundles  of  flax  for  his  resting  place.  Mrs.  Smith  soon 
afterwards  supplied  him  with  a  supper  of  scalded  bread  and  milk,  andwith  some 
linen  cloths  with  which  he  dressed  his  wounds.  Before  daylight  his  host  routed 
him  out.  and  leading  him  out  past  the  sentries  of  the  British  encampment,  and 
riving  him  a  hunting  shirt  to  cover  his  continental  uniform,  pointed  the  way  of 
Washington's  retreat.  This  was  not  to  be  the  end  of  his  trouble. 

"Soon  after  sunrise  he  was  captured  by  two  dragoons  dressed  in  Eng¬ 
lish  uniforms  who  compelled  him  to  march  forward  between  the  heads  of  their 
horses.  Their  questions  as  to  who  he  was  and  to  what  brigade  he  belonged,  he 
answered  truly.  They  marched  him  along  for  about  a  mile,  he,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  determining  to  escape  when  they  reached  a  piece  of  woods  in  advance. 
When  within  a  short  distance  of  the  thicket  at  which  place  he  contemplated  mak¬ 
ing  the  attempt,  his  captors  said,  pointing  the  way,  'You  will  find  your  regi¬ 
ment  encamped  in  a  field  just  beyond  this  wood.  We  are  Americans  in  dis¬ 
guise.'  The  enfeebled  man  sank  to  the  ground  from  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
caused  by  this  declaration,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  perpetrators  of  this 
rough  jest  played  upon  him,  was  soon  enabled  to  rfejoin  his  company." 

Ancestry  of  Joseph  Junkin  and  Eleanor  Cochran 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Francis  T.  A.  Junkin' s  book,  The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Junkin  Family.  "The  Junkin  Family  of  Scotland  and  Ulster  is  an 
ancient  one,  claiming  Huguenot  descent  from  ancestors  who  were  driven  from 
France  by  religious  persecutions  of  the  16th  century.  Settling  for  several  gen¬ 
erations  in  Sweden  (or  Denmark)  they  came  later  to  Scotland  and  the  North 
Countries  of  England.  Later,  still  sacrificing  their  homes  to  their  religious 
convictions,  the  ancestors  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family,  removed  un¬ 
der  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  Ulster,  Ireland,  where 
in  the  civil,  military  and  parochial  records  of  Counties  Down,  Antrim,  Ty¬ 
rone,  Donegal,  Fermanagh  and  Londonderry,  the  name  frequently  appears.  An 
old  family  record  says  of  the  grandmother  of  Joseph  Junkin  (mother  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wallace)  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  she  having  been  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  immortal  siege  of  Londonderry:  'She  saw  from  the  walls  of  glorious 
old  Derry  the  smoke  of  the  most  important  gun  ever  fired,  the  lee  gun  of  the 
Mountjoy,  which  righted  the  ship,  broke  the  boom,  relieved  the  starving  gar¬ 
rison,  forced  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat  upon  the  Boyne  where  the 
arms  of  William  and  Liberty  triumphed  and  completed  the  blessed  revolution 
of  1688. ’ 

"Joseph  Junkin's  father,  Joseph  Junkin,  the  elder,  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  about  1742-43,  and  shortly  after  he  married  Elizabeth  Wallace.  He  landed 
on  his  arrival  to  this  country  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  and  purchased  or  took 
grants  of  land,  and  the  newly  married  pair  made  a  home  for  themselves  'm 
the  wilds’  of  what  is  now  Cumberland  County,  Penna.  We  learn  that  he  battled 
’Mth  the  Indians  and  assisted  his  neighbors  in  the  martial  defense  of  their  fron¬ 
tier  homes  and  in  their  battles  with  the  forest. 

"Joseph  Junkin  performed  border  warfare  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  a  frontiersman  with  whom  patriotism  and  bravery  were  not  only  a  prin¬ 
ciple  but  an  inheritance. 

"His  father  and  mother  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  the  land  of  hisbirth 
during  the  persecutions  of  the  Stuarts,  leaving  their  home  for  conscience  sake. 

"Elizabeth  Wallace  also  inherited  the  bravery  which  conscience  in- 
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spires,  her  mother  having  been  in  the  siege  of  Londonderry  (1688)  and  exper 
ienced  its  horrors.  One  record  states  that  Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  Joh 
Wallace  of  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  but  Miss  Ferguson,  genealogist,  think 
it  possible  that  he  never  came  to  this  country.  I  hope  this  may  be  verified  on 
way  or  the  other.  ” 

The  following  is  taken  from  page  16  of  The  Life  of  Dr.  George  Junkin 
’’Eleanor  Cochran  Junkin’ s  father  was  a  very  pious  man.  He  walked  with  a  staf 
and  wore  quaint  attire.  As  an  example  of  his  religious  habits  in  harvest  tim 
he  always  had  family  worship  before  daylight,  singing,  reading  and  prayer,  a 
which  time  his  family  and  all  hands  must  be  present.  Then  a  lunch  with  a  littl 
whiskey  was  taken,  always  preceded  by  invocation  of  Divine  blessing,  then  t 
work  awhile  before  breakfast.  Another  instance  of  the  strictness  of  these  ol 
Covenanters  was  related  to  me  by  one  who1, had  lived  in  the  Cochran  family.  I 
walking  on  Sabbath  to  worship  over  a  ridge  that  abounded  in  whortleberries 
the  young  folks  dared  not  gather  any  as  it  was  considered  a  breach  of  the  Sab 
bath.  ”  Covenanters  were  originally  Scotch  Presbyterians  who  banded  togethe 
for  the  defense  and  promotion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  against  Episcopancy 

John  Cochran  took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  November  3,  1777  befor 
John  Creigh,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  (Certified  by  Jessica  Ferguson,  Genealo 
gist,  Pennsylvania  State  Library  at  Harrisburg.) 

The  following  was  found  written  in  longhand  by  Ellen  Mary  Junkir 
The  source  is  unknown,  though  it  may  have  been  copies  from  the  History  c 
Mercer  County.  At  any  rate  it  seems  to  be  only  partially  accurate.  It  read 
as  follows:  ’’Joseph  Junkin  (the  elder)  of  East  Pennsboro,  Pa.,  emigrated  fror 
County  Antrim  or  Doure  (?),  Ireland  about  1736-40.  (Other  sources  stat 
1742-43.)  He  married  at  Oxford,  Penna. ,  Elizabeth  Wallace  who  died  in  1796 
(Other  sources  suggest  that  he  married  Elizabeth  Wallace  before  he  came  t 
this  country.)  Had  issue  -  Joseph,  born  1750,  died  Feb.  21,  1831.  (This  dat 
is  not  found  elsewhere  and  since  it  includes  the  month  and  day,  it  is  no  doufc 
correct.)  He  married  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  May  22,  1779  Eleanor  Coch 
range,  born  1760,  died  Sept.  17,  1812,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliner  Coughran 
born  1717,  died  Feb.  28,  1791,  buried  at  Mercer,  Pa.” 

(All  of  the  data  of  this  chapter  was  taken  from  WHO  AM  I  except  fo 
the  preceding  paragraph  and  the  account  of  Brandywine.) 
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n  JAMES  BUCHANAN 

s  AND 

3  JANE  NELSON 


James  Buchanan  (1767-1828)  was  born  in  Chanceford  Township,  York 
County,  Pennsylvania,  the  son  of  John  Buchanan  and  his  second  wife,  Jane  Ro¬ 
wan  Buchanan. 

On  June  2,  1812,  James  Buchanan  was  married  to  Jane  Nelson  (1770- 
1828),  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Rev. 
George  Junkin.  Jane  Nelson  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Nelson  and  Rebecca 
Longhead  Nelson. 

In  1828  James  Buchanan  and  his  wife  died  of  fever  within  forty-five 
minutes  of  each  other.  They  were  buried  in  Steubenville,  Ohio.  As  they  died 
about  25  years  before  Union  Cemetery  was  in  existence,  it  is  not  known  at  this 
time  whether  they  were  later  removed  to  Union  Cemetery. 

The  Buchanans  came  to  Ohio  in  1825  with  their  daughter,  Rebecca  Jane. 


Children  of  James  Buchanan  and  Jane  Nelson 


Martha 

Rebecca  Jane  m.  Matthew  Oliver  Junkin 
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JOHN  BUCHANAN 
AND 

JANE  ROWAN 


The  Will  of  John  Buchanan 


Jos 


John  Buchanan  lived  in  Chanceford  township,  York  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  died  there  about  January  1810.  His  will  was  proven  February  5, 
1810.  It  was  written  September  2,  1803  -  Recorded  in  Book  ”M”,  page  188, 
Office  of  Register  of  Wills  for  York  County,  Pennsylvania.  Executors,  James 
and  Thomas  Buchanan,  his  sons.  Witnessed  by  William  Fullerton  and  James 
Logue.  This  will  is  interesting  for  it  shows  that  there  were  two  sets  of  chil¬ 
dren.  To  the  widow,  ’’beloved  Jane  -  her  bed  and  bedstead,  clothes  with  the 
chest  in  the  room  she  now  sleeps  in.  Privilege  of  both  fireplaces  with  the 
chaise,  and  any  of  my  horses,  likewise  her  saddle  and  sufficient  living  of  my 
plantation  of  all  kinds  of  grain  raised  and  brought  home  to  her.  Likewise  hay 
delivered  to  her  house,  To  son  William  -  1  pound;  To  daughter  Margaret  New¬ 
ton-1  pound;  to  granddaughter,  daughter  of  my  son  Eleazer,  deceased,  5 
pounds;  To  son  John  -  1  pound;  To  well  beloved  son  James  half  the  plantation, 
he  paying  the  sum  of  75  pounds  to  his  full  sisters;  To  daughter  Martha  Buchan¬ 
an  -  50  pounds  and  1/4  furniture;  To  daughter  Nancy  Buchanan  50  pounds  and 
1/4  furniture;  To  daughter  Jane  Buchanan  50  pounds  and  1/4  furniture;  To  son 
George  Buchanan  as  much  money  as  will  put  him  through  his  learning,  the 
money  to  be  paid  out  of  my  moveable  property  and  plantation;  Wife  to  have  two 
cows,  their  pasture  and  fodder  -  she  to  have  her  choice  of  the  cows;  To  sons 
James  and  Thomas  the  stills  and  vessels;  To  each  of  daughters  Martha,  Nancy 
and  Jane  their  saddles  and  bridles.  ” 


John  Buchanan  and  Jane  Rowan  were  married  October  3,  1765  by  Rev. 
Cuthbertson  (see  copv  of  his  Diary  in  Department  of  Public  Records  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Penna. )  She  was  his  second  wife. 


John  Buchanan.  A  Soldier  of  The  Revolution 

This  ancestor's  service  in  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  American 
Independence  was  as  follows:  ’’John  Buchanan  served  as  a  Private  in  Captain 
John  Rippey’s  Company,  6th  Battalion,  April  26,  1778,  York  County  Militia, 
Pennsylvania.  ” 

References  as  follows: 


Penna.  Archives,  6th  Series,  Vol.  2,  page  547 

Penna.  Archives,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  2  page  147-296,  483-578,  760 

Marriage  Record  of  Rev.  Cuthbertson 

Will  recorded  in  Book  ”M”,page  188,  Office  of  Register  of  Wills,  York 
County,  Penna. 

Orphan  Court  Book  ”M”,  page  251,  York  County,  Penna. 

Bible  Records  -  Deed  Book  ’’3L”,  page  486,  Office  of  Recorder  of 
Deeds,  York  County,  Penna. 
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THE  LATERAL  LINES  OF 


JOSEPH  J UNKIN 
AND 

ELIZABETH  WALLACE 


Joseph  Junkin  m.  Elizabeth  Wallace 
William 

Joseph  m.  Eleanor  Cochran 

Dr.  George  Junkin  (1790-1868)  m.  Julia  Rush  Miller  (1795-1854) 
Margaret  m.  Col.  Thomas  Lewis  Preston,  Lexington,  Virginia 
John  Miller  (M.D.)  m.  Julia  Imlay 
Joseph  died  unmarried 

Elinor  m.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson  (his  first  wife) 
George  (M.D.)  m.  Jane  Wakeman  De  Forest,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 
Ebenezer  Dickey,  D.  D. ,  m.  Agnes  Pennick,  daughter  of  Rev. 

Ebenezer  Pennick,  Cabarrus  County,  North  Carolina 
William  Finney,  D.D.L.L.  D.  ,  m.  Ann  Ayelett  Anderson 
David  died  in  infancy 

Julia  Miller  m.  Prof.  J.H.  Fishburn,  Washington  &  Lee  University 
George  J.  died  in  infancy 
William  died  in  infancy 
Elizabeth,  b.  1781,  m.  John  Findley 
John,  b.  1782,  m.  Martha  Findley 
Eleanor,  b.  1785,  m.  Walter  Oliver 
Joseph,  b.  1787,  m.  Sarah  Rambo 
Agnes  (twin),  b.  1792,  m.  James  Galloway 
Mary  (twin),  b.  1792,  m.  George  Buchanan  - 
Benjamin,  b.  1794,  m.  Ann  Maria  Agnew 
William  m.  Elizabeth  Adams 
James  died  in  infancy 
Matthew  Oliver  m.  Rebecca  Buchanan  / 

Ellen  Mary,  never  married 
Others  died  in  early  youth 

Emelda  Bingham  Junkin  m.  William  Donaldson 
Mary  Donaldson  m.  Dohrman  J.  Sinclair 
Marie 
Wilma 

Frank  Dohrman 
Dohrman  James  II 
Katharine  Emelda 

Florence  Donaldson  m.  Henry  Howison  Henderson 
Catharine  Emelda 
Harriet 

David  X  (tenth  son),  b.  1808,  m.  Janet  McCleery 


George  Junkin,  Son  of  Joseph  and  Eleanor  Junkin 

George  Junkin  was  the  second  "George”  and  the  ninth  child  of  Captain 
Joseph  Junkin  and  Eleanor  Cochran.  The  first  George  died  when  an  infant.  He 
was  born  in  1790  and  became  eminent  as  a  minister  and  as  an  educator.  He 
was  the  founder  of  several  educational  institutions,  the  greatest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  is  Lafayette  College  at  Easton  which  now  in  1861  rivals  all  other  great 
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LATERAL  LINES  OF  -  Joseph  Junkin  and  Elizabeth  Wallace 
George  Junkin,  Son  of  Joseph  and  Eleanor  Junkin 


schools  in  the  country.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Dr.  Junkin  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Washington  and  Lee  University  at  Lexington,  Virginia.  Two  of  his 
daughters  had  married  Virginians  who  were  professors  in  the  Military  Insti¬ 
tute,  Col.  Preston  and  Major  ’’Stonewall"  Jackson.  They  took  the  side  of  their 
state  and  Dr.  Junkin  that  of  the  Federal  Government.  He  abandoned  his  position 
as  President  of  the  University  and  came  North.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  the  War  was  over  General  Lee  was  elected  to  the  vacancy.  He  was  head 
of  Miami  University  and  also  Oxford  College  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  He  was  made  a 
D.  D.  L.  L.  D.  (Probably  quoted  from  History  of  Mercer  County. ) 

The  following  is  quoted  from  History  of  the  Junkin  Family  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  &  Virginia  by  Francis  T.  A.  Junkin. 

"Rev.  George  Junkin,  D.  D.  L.  L.  D.  (1790  -  1868),  married  June  1, 
1819  Julia  Rush  Miller  (1795-1854),  who  was  the  daughter  of  John  Miller  (died 
1814)  and  Margaret  Irvin,  his  wife,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  the  latter 
being  a  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Newton  of  the  Irvin  Clan.  She  was  born  and 
married  at  the  family  seat  -  ’Newton’  near  Harwick,  Scotland,  the  lands  of  the 
estate  lying  partly  in  England  and  partly  in  Scotland.  ” 

'  In  "OLD  MIAMI  -  THE  YALE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  WEST"  published  by 
Alfred  H.  Upham  in  1909,  on  page  39  we  read  that  discipline  had  become  very 
lax  under  President  Bishop,  and  in  his  stead  came  George  Junkin  of  the  Church 
Militant,  famous  for  his  strict  administration  of  Lafayette  College.  "Some  of 
the  laws  Dr.  Junkin  made  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
College,  as  for  instance,  ’No  student  shall  wear  about  his  person  pistol,  dirk, 
stiletto  or  other  dangerous  weapon.  Any  student  who  shall  send  or  accept  a 
challenge  or  be  second  in  a  duel,  or  in  any  wise  aid  or  abet  it  shall  be  immed¬ 
iately  expelled  from  College.  -  No  student  shall  during  term  time  attend  any 
ball,  dancing  school,  theatrical  exhibition,  horse  race  or  any  place  of  similar 
resort.’  In  one  session  of  Presbytery  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  in 
a  few  well-chosen  words  which  required  some  ten  hours  in  their  delivery. 

"In  about  1850  when  Dr.  Junkin  was  head  of  Washington  College  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  war  clouds  were  beginning  to  gather  and  Dr.  Junkin’ s  teachings  were 
all  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  and  while  there  was  love  for  the  President  by 
the  Southern  students  -  for  his  Northern  blood  and  Northern  kindred  he  was  sus¬ 
pected  and  maligned.  When  Sumpter  was  attacked  as  if  by  magic  a  palmetto 
flag  floated  over  the  College  building.  With  his  own  hands  Dr.  Junkin  lowered 
it  and  applied  a  match.  Another  of  the  same  kind  took  its  place.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  appealed  to  his  faculty  for  support  and  to  the  man  they  were  silent.  At 
once  he  wrote  a  resignation  and  with  his  family  took  coach  for  the  state  line 
and  the  North,  leaving  his  soldier  son-in-law  Stonewall  Jackson  to  consecrate 
his  bravery  to  the  region  of  his  birth.  " 

The  History  of  Mercer  County  has  the  following  account,  "When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  Dr.  Junkin  was  President  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Lexington,  Virginia.  Two  of  his  daughters  had  married  Virginians, 
professors  in  the  Military  Institute,  Col.  Preston,  and  Major  Stonewall  Jack-  ' 
son.  They  took  the  side  of  their  state,  he  the  side  of  the  Federal  Government. 
He  abandoned  his  post  as  President  of  the  University  and  came  north  and  when 
the  war  was  over,  General  Lee  was  elected  to  the  vacancy.” 

John  Junkin.  Son  of  Joseph  and  Eleanor  Junkin 

Captain  John  Junkin,  born  1782,  son  of  Joseph  and  Eleanor  Cochran, 
his  wife.  I  take  the  following  from  History  of  Mercer  County. 

"From  his  engaging  manners,  probity  and  talents,  Captain  Junkin  se¬ 
cured  the  esteem,  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens  both  young  and 
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LATERAL  LINES  OF  -  Joseph  Junkin  and  Elizabeth  Wallace 
John  Junkin,  Son  of  Joseph  and  Eleanor  Junkin 


Qv'V 


old  to  a  very  great  extent.  When  Hull’s  surrender  threw  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania  into  consternation,  he  was  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Mercer  Blues, 
a  rifle  Company  composed  of  men  drawn  from  Mercer  and  the  eastern  side  of 
the  County.  In  the  fall  of  1812  after  Hull’s  surrender  at  Detroit,  Captain  Jun¬ 
kin  led  the  Mercer  Blues,  a  little  band  of  84  men  to  Pittsburgh,  then  with  Crooks 
Brigade  to  Fort  Meigs.  His  brother  Joseph  Junkin,  born  1787,  was  ensign  in 
the  same  Company.  The  ’Mercer  Blues’  was  remarkable  in  many  respects. 
They  were  all  Presbyterians  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  in  the  tents  family 
worship  was  regularly  kept  up.  They  wore  their  own  uniforms,  carried  their 
own  rifles,  powder  horns  and  shot  pouches.  Also  tomahawks,  knives,  blankets, 
bibles  and  Psalm  books.  On  the  march  to  Fort  Meigs  they  rested  a  few  days  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  then  considered  in  the  Indian  Country.  The  troops  were  cau¬ 
tious  and  careful  in  guarding  themselves. 

”On  one  occasion  there  was  an  alarm.  Captain  Junkin  had  his  men  in 
line  without  delay,  and  while  going  among  them  to  steady  the  ranks  and  incite 
their  courage,  his  arm  was  plucked  by  one  of  his  men,  John  Feltzberger,  who 
whispered,  ’Captain  Junkin,  Captain  Junkin,  may  I  go  to  turn  my  pone?’  ’Oh 
yes,  John,  but  get  back  as  quick  as  you  can,  ’  was  the  reply.  John  left  his  gun 
with  a  comrade,  hastened  to  his  tent,  turned  his  pone  so  that  it  could  be  baked 
properly  and  speeded  back  to  his  place  in  the  ranks.  As  he  received  his  gun 
from  his  companion  he  said,  'Now  let  them  come  on!’  This  incident  afforded  a 
great  deal  of  fun  for  his  companions,  but  it  was  the  act  of  a  simple  cool  headed 
brave  man  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  do  his  duty. 

"While  Captain  Junkin  was  away  from  home  in  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  he  sustained  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  Martha,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  Findley  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania.  Captain  Junkin  was  one 
of  fifty  landsmen  who  answered  the  call  of  Commodore  Perry  for  volunteers 
and  went  on  board  his  vessel  sailing  in  search  of  the  British  Fleet.  After  being 
with  Perry,  Captain  Junkin  was  directed  to  open  a  recruiting  office  in  Mercer, 
and  his  company  was  being  rapidly  filled  when  a  malignant  fever  broke  out  and 
in  his  devotion  to  his  men  he  contracted  the  dread  disease  and  died  April  27, 
1814.  His  priases  were  in  every  mouth  and  he  was  universally  loved  and  re¬ 
spected.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  General  Harrison.  He  was  buried  with 
military  honors  and  a  large  concourse  of  friends  and  fellow  citizens  followed 
the  muffled  drums  to  the  place  of  his  burial.  In  garrison  at  Ft.  Meigs,  Capt. 
Junkin  and  his  company  were  assiduously  attentive  to  their  duty  as  soldiers, 
taking  good  care  also  that  their  Christian  duties  were  not  neglected  in  the  camp 
life  they  were  leading.  On  one  occasion  while  some  service  (?)  troops  were 
pitching  quoits  on  a  Sunday  for  amusement,  Capt.  Junkin  found  a  few  of  his  men 
among  the  spectators.  He  spoke  to  them  kindly  saying,  'Boys,  what  would  our 
pious  relatives  at  home  think  if  they  heard  that  we  were  thus  dishonoring  the 
Sabbath  Day.  Let  us  retire  so  that  we  may  not  countenance  to  the  desecration.  ’ 
They  all  followed  him  from  the  ground.  ’’ 

/ 

William  Finney  Junkin,  Grandson  of  Joseph  and  Eleanor  Junkin 

Dr.  William  Finney  Junkin  was  the  sixth  child  of  George  Junkin  (.  .  .  . 
1790-May  20,  1861)  and  his  wife,  Julia  Rush  Miller,  married  June  1,  1819,  she 
died  February  23,  1854.  George  Junkin  was  the  ninth  child  of  Captain  Joseph 
Junkin  and  Eleanor  Cochran.  Dr.  William  Finney  Junkin  died  April  9,  1900, 
and  from  his  learning  and  literary  acquirements  was  made  a  D,  D.  L.  L.  D.  He 
married  at  Glenwood  in  1855,  Anna  Aylett,  eldest  child  of  Francis  Thomas  and 
Mary  Ann  Alexander  Anderson. 

Their  first  child  was  born  at  Falling  Spring,  Rockbridge  County,  Vir- 
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LATERAL  LINES  OF  -  Joseph  Junkin  and  Elizabeth  Wallace 
William  Finney  Junkin,  Grandson  of  Joseph  and  Eleanor  Junkin 


ginia  in  1856  (Mary  Evelyn).  She  married  in  1876,  Lawrence  Rust,  born  1851, 
died  1895,  formerly  of  Louden  County,  Virginia.  He  was  at  that  time  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio.  He  was  made  a  L.  L.  D. , 
afterwards  Dean  of  Kenyon  College,  founder  and  Regent  of  Kenyon  Military 
Academy  and  Harcourt  Place  Seminary. 

All  of  this  chapter  is  quoted  from  the  original  WHO  AM  I. 
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THE  BUCHAN.  N  LINE 
(maternal) 

(120)  Thomas  Buchanan  (  -1 744)  m.  (121)  _  (  -  ),  their  son 

(60)  John  Buchanan  (1724-1810)  m.  (61)  Jane  Rowan  ( c.1 740-1 8U-) ,  their  son 
(30)  James  Buchanan  (1768-1828)  m.  (31)  Jane  Nelson  (1770-1828),  their  dau. 
(15)  Rebecca  Buchanan  (1813-1887)  m.  (14)  Matthew  Junkin  (1801-1882) 


See  JUNKIN  LIKE 


THOMAS  BUCHANAN  &  WIFE 


Thomas  Buchanan  is  the  probable  father  of  ancestor  John  Bv.chanan. 

Records  on  hand  indicate  that  Thomas  Buchanan  was  born  in  Ireland;  he 
came  to  America  with  his  wife,  2  sons  and  at  least  1  daughter;  he  was  the 
probable  father  of  ancestor,  John  Buchanan,  and  he  died  in  174-4  leaving  no 
Will. 


His  children  are  said  to  have  been  Thomas  (b.  1722),  George,  William, 
John  and  Helen. 

Administrative  papers  on  file  in  Lancaster  dated  January  17*  1744/5, 
show  the  Administrators  of  Thomas  Buchanan’s  Estate  to  have  been  William 
Buchanan,  John  Buchanan,  George  Buchanan  and  Finlay  Gray;  Witnesses  were 
Thomas  Walton  &  Jas.  Wright. 

Three  years  later,  Finlay  Gray’s  name  aooears  on  a  Petition  regarding 
a  proposed  division  of  Chanceford  Township,  home  of  the  Buchanans.  Other 
names  appearing  on  the  Petition  are  Alexander  McCall,  Moses  Wallace,  Hugh 
Ross,  David  McCarthy  and  John  Campbell.  (Ref.  York  County,  Penna.,  Prowell, 
J.  H.  Beers  &  Co.,  Chicago  (1907),  Vol.  I,  page  940.) 

An  administrative  account  was  filed  by  George  &  John  Buchanan  on  March 
26,  1746.  Creditors  mentioned  are  Richard  Hale,  John  Boyd,  Richard  Ashmore, 
Rob’t  He  ally,  John  Houlk  and  Widow  Guy. 

It  is  noted  that  John  Buchanan  signed  the  A ininistrative  Papers  of 
his  father,  and  his  own  Will  by  making  His  Mark. 

Manuscript  records  in  York  County  Historical  Society  state  that  John 
Buchanan  was  born  in  Ireland,  came  to  America  with  his  parents,  2  brothers 
and  at  least  1  sister.  These  manuscript  files  also  name  Thomas’s  cnildren. 
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JOHN  BUCHANAN  &  JANE  ROWAN 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


John  &  Jane  Rowan  Buchanan  are  buried  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  an  old  abandoned 
cemetery  about  a  half  mile  south  of  Airville,  York  County,  Penna.  A  number  of  the 
gi  aves  appear  to  have  removed  as  there  are  many  sunken  spots  in  the  small  tract. 
Driving  south  from  Airville,  the  cemetery  is  on  the  left  and  almost  directly 
across  the  road  from  a  Church  and  more  modern  cemetery.  The  cemetery  is  said  to 
have  been  known  as  Old  Log  or  Shenks,  however,  was  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Kelson  Graveyard. 


In  memory  of 
JANE  BUCHANAN 
who  departed  this  li^e 
February  15,  1814 
aged  74  years 


In  memory  of 
JOHN  BUCHANAN 


who  departed  thi s  life 
January  25,  1310 
aged  85  years 


W  I  L  OF  JOHN  BUCHANAN 


Beneficiaries  under  John  Buchanan's  Will  include  10  children,  2  grand¬ 
children  and  wife,  Jane;  name  spelled  Buckhanan  throughout;  Will  dated  September 
3,  1803;  filed  February  8,  1810;  sons  James  &  Thomas  are  named  Executors;  Witness¬ 
es  are  William  Fullerton  and  James  Logue ;  property  devised  as  follows:  to  sons 
William,  John  &  Andrew,  1  pound  each;  to  daughter  Margaret  Newton ,  1  pound;  to  2 
grand -daughters,  daughters  of  deceased  son  Ebenezer,  5  pounds  divided  between 
them;  to  son  James,  half  the  plantation;  to  son  Thomas,  the  other  half  of  the 
plantation;  to  daughters  Martha,  Fancy  i  Jane,  50  pounds  each,  and  to  son  George, 
as  much  money  as  will  put  him  through  h  .s  learning. 

The  Will  is  dated  September  3,  1803  and  was  filed  February  8,  1810;  recorded 
in  Will  Book  M  at  page  188,  County  of  York,  Penna. 

REFERENCES 


Family  records,  Cuthbertson  Diary,  Certified  Copy  of  John  Buchanan's  Will 
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JOHN  BUCHANAN  &  JANE  R  0  VI  A  N 


JOHN  BUCHANAN  (1724-1810) 

BORN  :  In  1724  in  Ireland,  according  to  family  records. 

MARRIED:  1)  Name  of  1st  wife  unknown;  2)  married  Jane  Rowan,  3  October, 
I765,  by  Rev.  Rev.  Cathbertson.  Records  indicate  12  children, 

4  by  1st  wife  and  8  ly  second,  Jane  Rowan. 

DIED  :  January  25.  1810,  aged  85  years;  buried  in  old  Nelson  Cemetery 
(abandoned),  just  south  of  Airville,  York  County,  Penna. 

JANE  ROWAN  (c. 1740-1314) 

BORN  :  About  1740  in  York  County,  Penna.,  daughter  of  Andrew  &  Agnes 
Rowan . 

DIED;  x  February  15 »  1814,  aged  74  years;  buried  in  old  Nelson  Cemetery 
(abandoned)  just  south  of  Airville,  York  County,  Penna. 


BUCHANAN  HOME  IN  CHANCEFORD 


The  above  photo  was  taken  in  1900  by  Sllen  Mary  Junkin  (1832-1914),  great- 
granddaughter  of  John  &  Jane  Rowan  Buchanan.  On  the  back  of  the  photograph  she 
wrote  the  following!  "Old  log  house  plastered  and  built  by  John  Buchanan  prior 
to  the  Revolutionary  War  in  Chanceford  Township,  York  County,  Pa.,  June  1st, 
19U0»  I  was  all  through  it  June  15,  1900  —  at  the  old  spring  -  and  over  part  of 
the  place.  It  is  where  most  of  the  Buchanans  were  born  -  Mother  (Rebecca  Jane 
Buchanan)  left  there  with  her  parents  in  1825,  moving  west  by  wagons  over  the 
moun  tains." 

The  house  is  still  standing  but  greatly  changed  (see  photo  taken  in  I965  on 
next  page).  To  reach  the  house,  drive  south  past  the  Chanceford  Presbyterian 
Church;  three  tenths  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Church  turn  right;  continue  for  seven- 
tenths  of  a  mile  and  the  house  is  on  the  left. 
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JOHN  BU  CHA-1IAN  &  JA1IE  R  0  W  A  N 


B  U  C  H  A  NAN _ H  0  M  E  IN  C  H  A  N  C  E  F  0  R  D  (CONTINUED) 

After  several  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  try  the  writer  to 
locate  the  old  Buchanan  home, 
Marian  Rowan  Manifold  (also 
a  descendant  of  Samuel  Nelson' 
finally  identified  the  house 
which  is  only  seven-tenths  of 
a  mile  from  the  Manifold  home. 

The  c’nange  in  the  house 
since  1900  is  almost  unbelie vc 
able.  Although  the  old  Kilgore 
kitchen  is  gone,  the  foundatic 
of  the  old  porch  is  still  in 
evidence,  lir.  James  Kilgore, 
now  retiree.,  confirmed  the  far 
that  the  house  is  made  of  log: 
covered  with  plaster.  He  was  <• 
boy  when  Ellen  Mary  Junkin, 
great-aunt  of  the  writer,  visited  his  parents  in  1900  when  the  original  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken* 

In  1832,  Matthew  &  Rebecca  Buchanan  Junkin,  of  Thomville,  Ohio,  sold  their 
share  of  the  property  to  Samuel  Nelson  Kilgore.  In  a  letter  datelined  Tiiornville 
Ohio,  and  dated  March  5>  1832,  from  M.  Oliver  Junkin  to  Samuel  Kilgore  regarding 
ohe  sale  of  the  property,  the  salutation  used  is,  "Dear  Cousin." 

The  property  is  now  owned  by  James  Smith  and  has  been  occupied  by  a  tenant 
for  many  years. 

REVOLUTIONARY  SERVICE 


Penna.  Archives,  6th  Series,  Vol.  £: 

Page  547  -  "A  return  of  Capt.  Rippey’s  Company  In  numerical  order.  The  Sixth 
Class  of  Sixth  Batt.  of  York  County  Militia  commanded  Coll.  VJin. 
Ross,  April  26,  1778,  (h)  Capt.  John  Rippey,  1st  Lt.  John  Colwel 
3rd  Class  John  Buchanan." 

Page  548  -  "A  return  of  Capt.  Thos.  KcNary’s  Company.  The  Eighth  Class  of 

Sixth  Batt.  of  York  County  Militia  Commanded  by  Collo.  VJia.  Ross, 
April  ye  26,  1778  (h)  Capt.  Thos.  Me  Nary,  1st  Lt.  Wm.  Adams,  4 
Class  John  Buchanan." 

A  MANUSCRIPT  RECORD 


Manuscript  records  in  York  County  Historical  Society  state  that  John 
Buchanan  was  born  in  Ireland,  came  to  America  with  .iis  parents,  2  brothers  and 
at  least  1  sister. 


BUCHANAN 


JOHN  BUCHANAN  &  JANE  ROWAN 


CHILDREN  OF  JOHN  &  FIRST  WIFE 


William 

Margaret 

Ebenezer 


John 


-  Mentioned  in  father’s  Will 

-  Married  Win.  Newton 

-  Bap.  27  June  1757  by  Rev.  Cuthbertson;  apparently  died  before 
his  father  made  his  Will,  but  left  2  daughters  mentioned  (not 
by  name)  in  Will. 

-  Bap.  14  April  1 76I  by  Rev.  Cuthbertson;  said  to  have  removed 
to  Ohio  County,  W.  Va.,  &  to  Washington  County,  Penna. 


CHILDREN  OF  JOHN  &  J  A  N  E 


Andrew 


James 

Martha 

Agnes 

Mary 

Jane 

Thomas 

George 


-  Bap.  31  August  I766  by  Rev.  Cuthbertson;  m.  Phoebe  Paden;  he 
died  July  6,  1 836;  she  died  June  1,  1853*  Andrew  removed  from 
York  County,  Penna.,  to  Fairfield  County,  Ohio.  Their  8  sons 
included  J.  Hervey  Buchanan,  Principal  of  Oxford  (Ohio) 

College  from  1855  until  1867;  buried  in  Oxford. 

-  Bap.  31 »  August  I768  by  Rev.  Cuthbertson;  was  born  on  July  _ 

28,  1768;  n.  Jane  Nelson  on  2  June,  1812. 

-  Eap.  9  April  1770  by  Rev.  Cuthbertson;  m.  John  Fullerton;  no 
children 

-  Also  known  as  Nancy;  ba:>.  14  June  1772  by  Rev.  Cuthbertson; 
m.  James  Fullerton;  they  had  5  boys  &  1  girl. 

-  Bap.  31  July  177^  by  Re r.  Cuthbertson;  not  mertioned  in  father’s 
Will  which  suggests  she  may  have  died  young. 

-  Also  known  as  Jean;  bap.  29  March  1776  by  Rev.  Cuthbertson; 
m.  William  Fullerton;  they  had  5  boys  &  1  girl. 

-  Bap.  4  October  1778  by  lev.  Cuthbertson;  n.  Nancy  Reed;  he 
died  November,  1855*  she  died  April  1857;  they  had  4  boys  & 

1  girl.  o 1 

-  Bap.  6  April  17$3  by  Rev.  Cuthbertson;  n.  Mary  Junkin  on  June 
6,1812;  he  was  Pastor  of  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  Steuben¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  for  nearly  45  years  (1811-1855)*  There  were  7 
children;  their  son,  James  Galloway  Buchanan,  M.D.,  was  the 
father  of  John  Jenkins  Buchanan,  M.D.,  and  grandfather  of  our 
contemporary,  John  G.  Euchanan,  one  of  Pittsburgh's  leading 
attorneys.  Rev.  George  Buchanan’s  niece,  Rebecca  Jane  Buchanan, 
(our  ancestor),  made  her  home  with  them  after  the  death  of  both 
parents  in  1828.  The  George  Buchanans  are  buried  in  Union 
Cemetary  in  Steubenville. 


PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN’S  LINE 


No  connection  has  been  established  between  our  Buchanan  line  and  that  of 
President  James  Buchanan,  even  though  Re'ecca  Jane  Buchanan  Junkin  is  said  to 
have  referred  to  him  as  "Cousin  James."  ULthough  President  Buchanan  was  bom 
near  Mercersburg,  Penna.,  his  father  was  a  native  of  Donegal  in  Ireland,  and  did 
not  come  to  America  until  1783*  after  the  American  Revolution.  To  pursue  this 
further,  research  in  Ireland  would  no  doubt  be  necessary. 

The  following  was  copied  from  a  Buchanan  manuscript  collection  in  the 
York  County  Historical  Society  -  "The  Pennsylvania  Buchanans  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  Buchanans  of  Tyrone  &  Donegal,  all  kinsmen,  descendants  of 
George  Buchanan  of  Blairlusk,  Scotland.  They  ran  cliiefly  to  agriculture  and 
politics." 


' 
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JAMES  BUCHANAN  &  J  A  il  E  NELSON 


REMOVAL  TO  OHIO 

According  to  family  records  and  obituaries,  James  &  Jane  Buchanan  and  their 
daughter,  Rebecca  Jane,  removed  from  York  County,  Penna.,  to  Ohio  in  1825, 
crossing  the  mountains  in  wagons.  Towns  along  the  way  were  decorated  in  honor 
of  the  Nation's  guest,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  The  Buchanans  encountered  the 
Lafayette  party  between  Uniontown  &  Wheeling. 


THE  BUCHANAN  S  AMPLER 
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CEMETERY  RECORDS 


'  A  hand-worked  memorial  sampler 
made  by  Rebecca  Jane  Buchanan  follow¬ 
ing  the  death  of  her  parents  is 
documentary  in  that  it  gives  the 
death  date  of  her  parents,  their  ager 
and  the  fact  that  she  is  their  only 
child.  Her  parents,  James  &  Jane 
Nelson  Buchanan  died  within  less  thar 
an  hour  of  each  other. 

Tiie  sampler  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

"Dedicated/to  the  Memory  of/ 
JAMES  BUCHANAN  aged  60  years, /and/ 
JANE  .5UCHA1IAN,  aged  58  years./  They 
both  .-ntered  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord, /August  4,  1328. /By  their 
affectionate  daughter,  and  only  chile 
Rebecca  Jane  Buchanan." 

The  original  framed  Sampler  was 
presented  to  the  York  County  Histor¬ 
ical  Society  in  1 965  by  the  writer . 

A  photo  of  the  Sampler  is  shown  at 
the  left. 


Although  Union  Cemetery  in  Steubenville  was  not  opened  until  1854,  it  is 
presumed  that  James  &  Jane  Buchanan  and  their  daughter  Martha  are  buried  there 
as  indicated  by  the  inscriptions.  They  are  buried  In  the  Junkin  Buclianan  Lot  with 
their  daughter  Rebecca  Junkin  &  her  husband,  Matthew  Oliver  Junkin.  One  head¬ 
stone  reads  as  follows: 


JAMES  BUCHANAN/ Born  July  28,  1763/Died  Aug.  4,  1828 
JANE  BUCHANAN/3orn  Sept  20,  1779/Died  Aug^  4,  1S28 
MARTHA  BUCHANAN/Born  Apr  9.  1817/Died  July  12,  1818 
Parents  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Junkin 


) 

)  See 

)  Anoendix 
) 


BAPTISM  RECORD 

James  Buchanan,  son  of  John  Buchanan  was  baptized  on  August  31  »  17&S  by 
Rev.  Cuthbertson. 


■ 
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JOHH  BUCHANAN  &  JANE  ROWAN 


RECORD  OF  T  A  XABLES 


Acreage  owned  by  John  Buchanan,  Chanceford  Township,  for  the  years 
1779»  1780,  1781  and  1782  is  shown  in  Penna.  Archives,  3rd  Series,  Vol. 
21,  Pages  147,  296,  482  and  578.  (Also  see  page  760.)  At  no  time  is  he 
shown  with  less  than  100  acres,  with  2J0  acres  being  shown  for  I78I. 


JAMES  BUCHANAN  &  JANE  NELSON 


JAMES  BUCHANAN  (1768-1828) 

BORN  :  July  28,  I768  in  the  Buchanan  homestead  pictured  a  few  pages 
back  in  Chanceford  Township,  Tori;  County,  Penra.,  being  the 
second  son  of  John  Buchanan  and  liis  second  wile,  Jane  Rowan. 
MARRIED:  June  2,  1812  to  Jane  Nelson,  at  which  time  Janes  Buchanan 
held  the  rank  of  Major. 

DIED  :  "AupLst  4,  1828,  at  j  past  7  P.  H.,"  in  Perry  County,  Ohio; 

buried  in  Junkin-Buchan^n  Lot  in  Union  Cemetary,  Steubenville. 

JANE  NELSON  (1770-1828) 

BORN  x  September  20,  1770,  in  York  County,  Penna.,  daughter  of  Samuel 
&  Rebecca  Lochhead  Nelson. 

DIED  :  "Also  August  4,  1328  ,  20  minutes  past  8,  same  evening,"  in 
Perry  County,  Ohio;  buried  in  Junkin-Buchanan  Lot,  Union 
Cemetery,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

(The  above  quotes  are  from  a  very  old  obituary 
book,  and  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  James  &  Jane.) 

CHILDREN  OF  JAMES  &  JANE 


Rebecca  Jane  Buchanan  -  Born  September  20,  1 81 3 ,  in  York  County,  Penna., 

married  Matthew  0.  Junkin  in  1831  after  her 
removal  to  Ohio.  She  died  July  22,  1 887. 

Martha  Buchanan  -  Born  April  9,  1817;  died  July  12,  1818,  in  York 

County.  Tombstone  record  indicates  she  was  removed 
to  Union  Cemetary,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

WAR  OF  1812 

It  is  not  known  whether  James  Buchanan  fought  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  York 
County  Historical  Society  the  following  is  on  file  —  "From  local  newsoaoers  — 
June  2,  1812,  In  Loner  Chanceford  Township,  Major  James  Buchanan  married  Miss 
Jane  Nelson,  both  of  the  same  place." 

This  would  indicate  that  James  Buchanan  was  a  Major  in  the  War  of  1812, 
however,  no  research  has  been  done  on  this  matter. 
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j*.  He  died  Oct.  2,  1918,  approaching  closely 
jevoity-fourth  birthday,  a  man  honored  and  highly 
(Kerned  in  his  community.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  (Ploch) 
survives  him,  now  ( 1921 )  in  her  seventy-sixth 
Mrs.  Craig  survives  her  husband,  with  three 
jjren:  George  Roth,  Edward  Armstrong  (2),  and 
aiherine  Virginia.  The  family  home  is  at  No.  349 
[aple  avenue,  Edgewood. 

The  funeral  services  of  Mr.  Craig,  held  in  the  Edge- 
kxxI  Presbyterian  Church,  were  marked  by  an  excep- 
^nally  large  attendance  of  former  friends  and  asso- 
ktes.  including  many  of  the  shopmen  from  the  air 
brake  plant  at  VVilmerding.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Fisher,  who 
tfdivered  the  funeral  oration  over  George  Westinghouse 
jo  New  York  City  seven  years  previously,  officiated. 
l(rman  H.  Fleer  acted  as  organist,  and  George  W. 
Cirk  rendered  two  solos.  The  pallbearers  were  John  F. 
idler,  T.  S.  Grubbs,  S.  C  McConahey,  F.  H.  Parke, 
)r.  George  B.  Moreland  and  Harry  Dangerfield.  Burial 
ras  in  Allegheny  Cemetery.  On  the  evening  of  August 
>$th,  at  7.00  o’clock,  a  large  delegation  from  the  West- 
nghouse  Air  Brake  Veteran  Employees’  Association, 
tith  the  venerable  “Chris”  Horrocks  as  the  leader,  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Edgewood  station  and  marched  in  a  body  to 
(the  home  and  there  paid  their  last  mark  of  respect  to 
(their  fallen  friend  and  comrade.  The  following  apprecia¬ 
tion  was  sent  to  the  offices  of  the  Westinghouse  Com¬ 
pany  in  many  parts  of  the  world : 

It  Is  with  great  sorrow  and  sincere  regret  that  we 
thronlcle  the  death,  early  Sunday  morning,  August  28, 
1*21.  of  Edward  Armstrong  Craig,  Export  Manager,  a 
highly  respected  and  capable  member  of  our  field 
organization  and  with  one  exception,  the  oldest  in 
Point  of  service. 

We  all  looked  upon  Mr.  Craig  as  the  embodiment  of 
"»*Hh  and  manly  vigor,  and  his  untimely  death  In  his 
forty. ninth  year,  after  only  a  week’s  illness  that  gave 
r,*«  to  no  apprehension,  was  a  distinct  shock  to  his 
friends  and  associates. 

'  Ed"  Craig  was  a  real  "Air  Brake  product,”  his  late 
father  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  employes  of  the 
o  rstlnghouse  Air  Brake  Company  and  the  son  taking 
rr  duties  of  olflce  boy  and  messenger  with  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  deceased  saw  the  Air 
1!raxe  Company  grow  from  a  modest  beginning  to  the 
*r»at  Industrial  corporation  It  is  to-day. 

Craig  was  In  every  sense  a  self-made  and  edu¬ 
cated  man.  Lack  of  academic  training  proved  no 
nandlcap  to  him.  He  Improved  his  leisure  moments 
•tuny  and  when  he  reached  man’s  estate  .  had 
is..  reii  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  things 
I  make  for  success  and  that  make  life  worth  llv- 

L ' •  Literature,  art.  music,  religious  work,  improve- 
w.  °t  the  lot  of  those  less  fortunately  placed  than 
d.e’f,  '■  an<*  everything  else  that  Is  worth  while  had  a 
..J1!*  Place  in  his  dally  life  and  the  position  he  occu- 
n  the  corr>munity  will  be  as  hard  to  fill  as  that 
demiseVaCant  *n  our  own  organization  by  his  sudden 

llfe  was  Ideal,  his  family  an  unusually 
,  lnK  one.  and  his  friends,  business  and  social, 
uid  on‘  His  family  has  lost  a  devoted  husband 
Pro»-rr.her:  BTeater  Pittsburgh  a  public-spirited  and 
ComnHs'Ve.citizen-  and  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
*ho  thr  a  loyal  and  Intelligent  and  valuable  employe, 
Pt»c»  i„  °.VKh  his  own  efforts,  rose  from  the  humblest 
U«  rift  ,  ranks  to  one  of  the  highest  positions  In 
■ccordin^Ki  e  mana&ement.  Plans  were  maturing  for 
him  ann  ,  ”  m  31111  greater  honors  when  death  claimed 
u  terminated  a  life  of  great  usefulness. 

the  westinghouse11  air  brake  company, 

W.  S.  Bartholomew,  Vice-President. 

GALL°WAY  BUCHANAN— Professional 
ents.  order  stand  recorded  in  the  name  of 

\nan  >n  Pittsburgh  history,  covering  the  activity  of 


three  generations.  The  first  of  these,  Dr.  James  Gallo¬ 
way  Buchanan,  was  born  March  21,  1825,  in  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  and  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  George  and  Mary 
(Junkin)  Buchanan.  Rev.  George  Buchanan  was  a  man 
of  strong  personality,  great  piety  and  much  loved  in  his 
community.  He  preached  to  the  same  congregation  in 
Steubenville  for  forty-seven  years,  his  ministry  closing 
with  his  death. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  a  clergyman’s  in¬ 
come  was  limited,  but  without  other  resources  than  his 
salary,  Mr.  Buchanan  managed  to  furnish  all  his  chil¬ 
dren  not  only  an  ordinary  education,  but  complete  courses 
in  the  most  advanced  education  of  the  times.  His  eldest 
son,  Rev.  Joseph  Buchanan,  trained  for  the  ministry, 
became  the  leading  educator  of  that  section  of  Ohio,  and 
for  two  generations  was  at  the  head  of  the  public  school 
system  of  Jefferson  county.  Another  son,  Rev.  John 
Buchanan,  was  for  many  years  before  and  during  the 
Civil  War  a  prominent  minister  in  Allegheny  City.  James 
Galloway  Buchanan  received  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  town,  supplemented  by  a  thorough  classical 
course  in  an  academy  conducted  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Rev.  John  M.  Galloway.  Making  choice  of  medicine  as 
a  profession,  Mr.  Buchanan  began  a  course  of  prepara¬ 
tory  study  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Tap- 
pan,  a  widely  known  physician  and  naturalist  of  Steuben¬ 
ville,  and  son  of  the  distinguished  Judge  Tappan. 

Dr.  Tappan,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  President  Lincoln’s  secretary  of  war,  was  a  man 
of  great  scientific  attainments  and  of  unusual  profes¬ 
sional  ability.  He  was  a  world-wide  traveler,  and  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  scientists  of  that 
early  day.  The  prominent  trait  of  his  character  was  his 
hatred  of  shams  and  the  plainness  of  his  speech.  To  his 
tutelage,  Dr.  James  G.  Buchanan  owed  much  of  the 
habits  of  thought  and  contempt  of  pretenders  which 
characterized  him  throughout  his  life.  It  was  rather  un¬ 
usual  then  for  a  medical  student  to  spend  more  than  a 
few  months  at  a  medical  school.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
practitioners  of  medicine  in  this  country,  at  that  time,  got 
their  educatioa  in  the  offices  of  their  preceptors.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  however,  attended  the  complete  course  of  two 
years  at  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  received  his  surgical  training 
from  the  distinguished  Valentine  Mott.  After  receiving 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  returned  at  once  to 
his  home  town  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  removing  after  a  time  to  Wellsville,  Ohio,  where 
he  married  Amanda  F.  Jenkins. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed 
by  his  friend,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  secretary  of  war, 
surgeon  to  the  Thirty-second  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
with  which  he  served  until  near  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  received  the  appointment  of  medical  director 
of  the  military  hospitals  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  1866  Dr. 
Buchanan  established  himself  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  now 
North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  and  soon  became  prominent  in 
surgical  practice. 

The  first  of  the  railroads  which  were  later  merged  into 
the  present  system  of  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  was  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh.  In  the  early 
fifties  its  rails  were  laid  through  Wellsville,  and  through 
the  influence  of  his  lifelong  friend,  J.  N.  McCullough,. 
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the  railroad’s  first  president.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  made 
its  first  surgeon,  which  office  he  held  with  the  exception 
of  the  period  of  his  military  service  until  he  moved  his 
residence  to  Allegheny  City.  His  position  as  company 
surgeon  was  continued  in  his  new  location,  and  his 
sphere  of  surgical  work  enlarged  by  his  appointment  as 
surgeon  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  rail¬ 
way.  When  the  Pennsylvania  lines  were  consolidated  he 
continued  to  act  as  its  surgeon  until  death  terminated  his 
service.  This  continuous  surgical  service  for  more  than 
fifty  years  with  the  same  company  is  probably  unique  in 
railway  experience. 

Dr.  Buchanan’s  early  success  in  surgical  work  was 
gained  when  the  work  of  the  surgeon  was  performed 
without  the  many  modern  aids  that  science  has  offered, 
and  when  there  were  vastly  more  difficulties  to  over¬ 
come  than  at  the  present  He  was  one  of  the  first  sur¬ 
geons  of  the  district  to  adopt  the  modern  antiseptic  sys¬ 
tem  when  it  sought  recognition  in  the  profession,  and 
was  always  alert  to  utilize  the  valuable  results  of  re¬ 
search  and  experiment. 

In  politics  Dr.  Buchanan  was  a  Democrat,  but  never 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Fourth  United  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Alle¬ 
gheny,  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  the  successive 
pastors  during  that  period  were  among  his  most  intimate 
friends.  In  the  character  of  Dr.  Buchanan  were  com¬ 
bined  all  the  elements  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  good 
physician — strong  mental  endowments,  sound  education, 
large  experience  and  kindliness  of  disposition.  Of  med¬ 
ium  height,  his  aspect  and  bearing  gave  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression,  and  his  strong  features  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
qualities  which  made  him  what  he  was.  His  dark  eyes 
were  at  once  keen  and  thoughtful,  and  until  he  had 
passed  the  age  of  seventy,  his  hair  and  full  beard  were 
black,  after  that  becoming  iron-gray.  He  was  a  loyal 
friend,  a  man  of  large  faith,  strong  brain  and  great 
heart. 

Dr.  Buchanan  married,  March  23,  1850,  Amanda  Fitz- 
Allen  Jenkins,  daughter  of  John  M.  and  Margaret  (Mc¬ 
Kinley)  Jenkins,  the  latter  a  member  of  the  McKinley 
family  of  Ohio,  of  which  President  McKinley  was  a 
representative.  The  following  children  were  born  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buchanan :  George  McElroy,  who  died 
young;  Mary  Junkin,  of  whom  further;  and  John  Jen¬ 
kins,  a  sketch  of  whom  follows. 

Mary  Junkin  Buchanan  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Allegheny,  and  at  the  Pittsburgh  Female 
College,  receiving,  in  1870,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
magna  cum  laude.  She  was  married,  Feb.  2 7,  1873,  at 
Allegheny,  to  John  Cowley,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  died  May 
1,  1911.  After  rendering  for  ten  years  voluntary  service 
as  supervisor  of  the  city  playgrounds,  Mrs.  Cowley  was 
in  February,  1911,  elected  supervisor  of  twenty-seven 
playgrounds  and  vacation  schools  and  ten  social  centres 
of  the  North  Side.  In  October,  1912,  she  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  under  the  new  school  code,  the  board  consisting 
of  twelve  men  and  three  women,  named  by  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Mrs.  Cowley  is  president  of 
the  Playground  and  Vacation  School  Association  of  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Incorporated,  and  of  the  Business  Women’s  Club, 
of  Allegheny,  Incorporated,  and  director  of  the  Western 


Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  Consumers’  Lea^u-  , 
musical  director  of  the  Tourist  Club.  She  has  publidwt 
various  articles  on  playground  activities  and  social 
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Mrs.  Cowley  belongs  to  the  Daughters  of  a 
American  Revolution,  the  Academy  of  Science  and  A 
and  the  College  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  and  is  a  member^" 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Mary  J.  Co»tf'’ 
(public)  School  of  Pittsburgh  was  named  in  her 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowley  were  the  parents  of  the  folloS^l>. 
children:  Elizabeth  Buchanan,  of  whom  further- 
Helen,  died  in  childhood^;  James  BuchananT^Tsd^dj^V 
childhood;  Mary  Marguerite,  died  in  girlhood 
Eleanor,  died  in  infancy. 

Elizabeth  Buchanan  Cowley  received  from  Vassar  f/j, 
lege  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
and  from  Columbia  University  the  degree  of  Doctor 
Philosophy.  She  also  studied  at  the  Chicago  Universe* 
and  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Munich. 
has  been  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  and  from 
to  1912  was  an  instructor  in  mathematics  at  Vassar  Cdi. 
lege,  where  she  has  been  since  1912  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics.  She  has  contributed  articles  to  mathenaj.- 
ical  and  astronomical  journals,  and  is  assistant  editor  of 
the  “Revue  Semestrielle  des  Publications  Mathena*.  - 
iques,”  Amsterdam,  Holland.  Miss  Cowley  belongs 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  fb* 
National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild,  is  secretary  of 
the  Vassar  College  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  aaj 
a  member  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 
Deutsche  Mathematiker  Vereiningung,  the  Circolo  Math, 
matico  di  Palermo.  She  is  an  authority  on  plane  alg^ 
braic  curves  and  the  definite  orbit  of  comet  algebni*  : 
curves.  She  was  a  member  of  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Mathematicians  held  in  1912  at  Cambridge 
England. 


In  his  family  relations  Dr.  Buchanan  was  peculiarly 
fortunate,  and  he  was  a  man  to  whom  the  ties  of  hoa*  - 
and  friendship  were  sacred  obligations.  It  was  the  lot 
of  this  useful  and  honored  man  to  survive  all  his  loot  .. 
professional  contemporaries,  and  when  he  passed  away  os 
Sept.  21,  1909,  his  death  removed  the  oldest  physician  is 
Allegheny  county.  He  was  mourned  by  all  classes  of 
the  community,  for  by  all  he  was  admire'  and  respected, 
and  by  many  he  was  held  in  deepest  love  and  gratitude. 


- 

JOHN  JENKINS  BUCHANAN,  son  of  Dr.  Jam* 
Galloway  and  Amanda  Fitz-Allen  (Jenkins)  Buchanas, 
was  born  in  Wellsville,  Ohio,  Sept.  15.  1853.  VTien  he 
was  about  ten  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa.,  now  North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  and  his  prepare- 
tory  education  was  received  in  the  schools  of  the  Second 
Ward  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  studied  at  the  Wester*  V 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  now  the  University  od ^ 
Pittsburgh,  graduating  in  1877  with  the  degree  of  Back*  *• 
elor  of  Arts.  In  1S80  his  ahna  water  conferred  u pc* 
him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  His  professional  traia* 
ing  was  received  in  the  medical  department  of  the  L<a* 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  18S1  he  was  made  b f 
•that  institution  Doctor  of  Medicine.  In  :  5  he  recctTtd 

from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  the  degree  «  - 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  in  1919  from  the  Univer*V,i 
of  Pittsburgh  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 
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tdy  after  graduation  Dr.  Buchanan  established 
Pittsburgh  as  a  general  practitioner,  giving 
more  and  more  to  the  practice  of  general 
jgjul  about  1897,  since  when  his  whole  time  has 
gr^npfed  with  surgical  practice.  In  1881-82  he  was 
■  nt  physician  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
p|  hi  1892  he  became  surgeon  to  the  Mercy  Hospital. 
Il  tpor  he  was  appointed  professor  in  surgery  in  the 
^ffgtra  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  (later  merged 
the  medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh), 
tfrij  chair  he  still  occupies.  He  is  a  frequent  con- 
r  to  medical  literature,  is  a  member  of  the  Societe 
Uirrutionale  de  Chirurgie,  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Sarfiril  Association,  a  member  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
ci  Association,  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
Hfifirsl  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
A&tbeny  County  Medical  Society.  Politically  Dr. 
furhanan  is  a  Democrat,  but  has  always  avoided  active 
pBiiripation  in  the  organization  of  his  party,  having 
■either  time  nor  inclination  for  public  affairs. 

Dr.  Buchanan  married,  June  30,  1887,  Ellen  Grier, 
dtoghter  of  David  A.  and  Mary  (Aiken)  Grier,  of 
Ptesburgh.  Mr.  Grier,  who  was  engaged  in  the  whole- 
_  mk  grocery  business,  died  in  i860.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
lochanan  are  the  parents  of  two  sons,  John  Grier,  of 
•horn  further;  and  Edwin  Porter,  of  whom  further. 

John  Grier  Buchanan,  son  of  John  Jenkins  and  Ellen 
(Crier)  Buchanan,  was  born  July  24,  1888.  He  re¬ 
tard  his  general  education  at  the  Liberty  School,  Shady 
Side  Academy,  and  Princeton  University,  and  was 
•wsrded  by  the  last-named  institution  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  mag  no.  cum  laude,  in  1909.  As  an 
•dergraduate,  he  was  a  member  of  the  editorial  board 
wf  each  of  the  three  college  publications,  “The  Daily 
rrincetonian,”  “The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine,”  and 
"The  Princeton  Tiger,”  and  was  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
*^ity  Debating  Team  which  defeated  Harvard.  He 
^reived  his  professional  education  at  the  Harvard  Law 
*chooI,  where  during  two  years  of  the  three  year 
he  ranked  first  in  a  class  of  over  300  men. 

.  e  a  student  at  the  Law  School,  he  was  an 

•ertor  of  the  “Harvard  Law  Review,”  and  during  his 
hit  year  was  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Recent 
v  ^at  periodical,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 

■  Advisers.  He  graduated  with  the  degree  of 

*  ^!or  of  Laws,  cum  laude,  in  1912.  Since  that  date 

-as  been  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  law  in 
Jf-  •J^kurgh,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Su- 
jt.L  f Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1912,  and  to  the  bar  of 
-  *  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1918.  He 
p  .  7iecn.  associated  with  the  firm  of  Gordon  &  Smith, 
Jtc*  building  annex,  ever  since  his  admission  to  practice, 
on  July  I>  iqj6>  became  a  member  of  that  firm.  In 
■4,  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  law 
*P*rtment  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  During  the 
^  t  World  War,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  judge 
ocate  general  of  the  army,  and  is  now  a  major  and 
advocate  in  the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps.  He 
^ov-  I4,  I9I^>  at  Pittsburgh,  Charity  A. 
V  ^“S^ter  of  Ira  Mitchell  and  Mary  Elizabeth 

?  B-  Packer,  of  Howard,  Center  county,  Pa.,  and 
Gibson  D.  Packer,  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is  the 
• er  of  two  sons:  John  Grier,  Jr.,  born  Sept.  23, 
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1917,  and  GibsOn  Packer,  born  April  15,  1920.  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  is  an  elder 
in  the  East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Edwin  Porter  Buchanan,  son  of  John  Jenkins  and 
Ellen  (Grier)  Buchanan,  was  born  June  7,  1S90.  He 
received  his  preparatory  education  at  Liberty  and  Fulton 
schools,  and  in  1908  graduated  from  Shady  Side 
Academy.  In  1909  he  entered  Princeton  University  and 
was  graduated  in  1913.  He  then  entered  Harvard  Med¬ 
ical  School,  class  of  1917*  arid  after  graduation  received 
a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
United  States  army,  in  which  he  served  for  twenty-two 
months,  until  after  the  close  of  the  great  World  War. 
The  last  eleven  months  of  his  service  were  spent  as  sur¬ 
geon  in  mobile  and  camp  hospitals  in  France.  After 
receiving  his  discharge  he  returned  to  Mercy  Hospital, 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  completed  his  year’s  service  as 
resident  physician  and  surgeon.  In  January,  1920,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  father  in  the  exclusive 
practice  of  general  surgery,  this  partnership  continuing 
until  the  present  time.  On  Oct  16,  1920,  Dr.  E.  P. 
Buchanan  married  Marian  Vesta  Bayley,  daughter  of 
Edwin  Allen  and  Lucia  (Watkins)  Bayley,  of  Lexington, 
Mass.  They  have  one  daughter,  Lucia  Bayley  Buchanan, 
born  Aug.  29,  1921. 

(The  Junkln  Line). 

The  Junkin  family  is  first  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Inverness,  Scotland,  and  the  name  is  probably  of  Dan¬ 
ish  origin,  the  race  having  presumably  been  planted  in 
North  Britain  by  one  of  those  adventurers  who,  at  an 
early  period,  took  possession  of  parts  of  the  coast. 

Joseph  Junkin,  the  first  ancestor  of  record,  was  of 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  whither  his  parents  had  mi¬ 
grated  from  Scotland  at  some  period  prior  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688.  They  were  strict  Convenanters  and  left 
their  country  for  conscience  sake.  Joseph,  their  son, 
aforementioned,  emigrated  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  American  colonies,  probably 
landing  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  whence  he  found  his 
way  to  Pennsylvania.  He  married,  probably  where  Ox¬ 
ford,  Chester  county,  now  stands,  Elizabeth  Wallace, 
who  was  also  of  Scottish  parentage,  at  least,  on  the 
maternal  side,  her  mother  having  gone  from  Scotland  to 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  endured  the  horrors  of  the 
famous  siege  which,  successfully  resisted,  gave  to  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange  that  vantage  in  Ireland  which  proved 
to  be  so  largely  instrumental  in  seating  him  securely 
upon  the  British  throne.  Joseph  Junkin  and  his  wife 
crossed  the  Susquehanna  river  at  Harris’  Ferry  (now 
Harrisburg)  and  settled  in  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  on 
500  acres  of  land  which  now  include  the  site  of  the  town 
of  Kingston.  On  this  land  Joseph  Junkin  built  a  house 
which  became  the  home  of  his  family.  His  death  oc¬ 
curred  in  1 777,  and  that  of  his  widow  in  1796.- 

Joseph  (2)  Junkin,  son  of  Joseph  (1)  and  Elizabeth 
(Wallace)  Junkin,  was  bom  in  1750,  on  his  father’s 
farm,  and  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  In  1776  and 
1777  he  served  against  the  British,  and  in  1778  against 
the  British  and  Indians  on  the  upper  Juniata  frontier, 
assisting  in  the  erection  of  a  fort  near  the  site  of  Hol- 
lidaysburg.  His  service  of  1776  and  1777  was  chiefly 
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in  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  commanded  a 
company  of  Cumberland  volunteers  in  the  battle  of 
Brandywine.  He  married,  May  24,  1779,  the  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Dobbin,  D.  D.,  officiating,  Eleanor  Cochran, 
daughter  of  John  Cochran,  who  married  a  Miss  Baird, 
the  former  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  though  of 
Scottish  descent,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  latter  being  pre¬ 
sumably  of  the  same  nationality.  John  Cochran  settled, 
about  1750,  in  Pennsylvania,  he  and  his  wife  being  mar¬ 
ried  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  province,  and  their 
daughter  Eleanor  was  born  on  a  farm  near  the  present 
site  of  Waynesboro,  Franklin  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Junkin  became  the  parents  of  the  following  children, 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest,  were 
born  in  the  stone  house  erected  by  Joseph  Junkin,  the  im¬ 
migrant:  Elizabeth,  married  Hon.  John  Findley,  of 

Mercer  county,  Pa.,  Eleanor,  became  the  wife  of  Hon. 
Walter  Oliver,  for  years  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature;  Joseph,  died  young;  John;  Joseph  (2); 
George,  who  became  a  clergyman ;  William,  died  in 
childhood;  Mary,  mentioned  belotv;  Agnes,  married 
(first)  Rev.  James  Galloway,  first  pastor  of  Mercer,  and 
(second)  Hugh  Bingham,  father  of  Hon.  John  A.  Bing¬ 
ham;  Benjamin,  twin  to  one  who  died  in  infancy  un¬ 
named;  William  Findley;  Matthew  Oliver;  and  David. 

Mary  Junkin,  daughter  of  Joseph  (2)  and  Eleanor 
(Cochran)  Junkin,  was  married,  June  6,  1812,  to  Rev. 
George  Buchanan,  father  of  Dr.  James  G.  Buchanan. 

RALPH  CARTER  DAVIS— The  name  of  Davis, 
in  the  careers  of  father  and  son,  has  for  more  than  four 
decades  been  prominent  in  legal  circles  in  Allegheny 
county,  Pa.  Ralph  Carter  Davis  is  the  present  repre¬ 
sentative,  a  leader  among  the  younger  generation  of 
Pittsburgh  attorneys,  son  of  the  late  Judge  Livingston 
Llewellyn  and  Anna  B.  (Carter)  Davis,  grandson  of 
John  Davis,  and  great-grandson  of  Isaac  Davis,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  North  East,  Pa.,  and  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  first  stores  in  Erie  county. 

Livingston  Llewellyn  Davis,  son  of  John  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Findley)  Davis,  was  born  in  Sheakleyville,  Mercer 
county,  Pa.,  March  7,  1853.  He  was  graduated  from 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  in  the  class  of  1878, 
having  during  his  senior  year  registered  in  Pittsburgh 
as  a  law  student.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  prepara¬ 
tion  he  was  admitted  to  the  Allegheny  county  bar,  April 
29,  1880,  and  until  1885  made  Allegheny  (Pittsburgh 
North  Side)  his  residence,  in  that  year  moving  to  Home¬ 
stead.  He  rose  rapidly  and  steadily  in  his  profession, 
and  was  meeting  the  demands  of  a  large  practice  tvhen, 
in  1908,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Judge  S.  A.  Mc- 
Clung  in  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  3.  Upon  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  term  he  had  been  named  to  fill  out,  Judge 
Davis  was  unanimously  nominated  by  both  parties  to 
succeed  himself,  his  term  of  ten  years  beginning  in 
January,  1910.  On  Dec.  12,  1917,  he  was' stricken  with 
pneumonia,  and  five  days  later,  Dec.  17,  1917,  his  death 
occurred.  Intermingled  with  his  earlier  professional  work 
is  a  record  of  productive  activity  in  business  affairs,  for 
he  was  widely  known  as  a  man  of  affairs,  of  broad 
talents,  as  well  as  possessing  a  leading  reputation  as 
an  attorney.  He  was  an  organizer  and  a  director  of 
the  Homestead  Savings  Bank,  which  he  also  served  for 


several  years  as  solicitor,  and  among  the  other  organs 
tions  which  he  helped  to  found  and  with  which  he  v~." 
associated  in  official  capacity  were  the  Homestead  V 
Mifflin  Street  Railway  Company  and  the  Homes'.-^ 
Park  Land  Company.  Judge  Davis  had  numerous  f-"' 
temal  affiliations,  holding  membership  in  the  Maser-" 
order,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  R0^'i 
Arcanum,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order" *t 
Elks.  In  the  first  named  order  he  held  the  degrees  r  ■ 
lodge,  chapter,  commandery,  and  shrine,  in  the  last  nam-^ 
a  member  of  Syria  Temple.  He  was  a  member  of  c* 
Matthew’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  serving  its  eo-1" 
gregation  for  many  years  as  vestryman.  Judge  Da  \ 
represented  all  that  is  best  in  business  and  profession! 
life,  and  in  public  and  private  life  his  every  action 
beyond  reproach.  His  elevation  to  the  bench  placed  j. 
the  service  of  his  fellows  exceptional  mental  gifts,  a-yi 
every  case  that  came  into  his  court,  whether  of  small  o- 
weighty  importance,  received  the  same  careful  scrut:rrr 
the  same  thoughtful  deliberation,  and  the  same  impartial 
justice.  Judge  Davis  was  mourned  in  many  circles,  foj 
his  interests  and  influence  were  unusual  in  their  extern 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anna  B.  (Carter)  Davis. 

Ralph  Carter  Davis  was  born  in  North  East,  P^ 
Sept.  22,  1881,  and  when  three  years  of  age  was  tab— , 
by  his  parents  to  Homestead,  Allegheny  countv,  vh;-» 
he  attended  grammar  and  high  school.  Subsequently  h- 
became  a  student  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  bem^ 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1902  with  the  degree  of  LL  E. 
On  Oct.  4,  1002,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Allegheny  cour.tr 
bar,  thereafter  being  granted  the  right  to  practice  in  the 
State  and  Federal  courts  of  the  district.  He  has  devoted 
his  energies  largely  to  corporation  law,  and  has  built  up 
a  splendid  clientele  in  this  special  field  of  practice.  Mr. 
Davis  is  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Allegheny  County  Bar  Association. 
He  is  financially  interested  in  a  number  of  industrial  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  is  a  director 
of  the  Homestead  Brick  Company,  the  Homestead  Pari 
Land  Company,  and  the  Homestead  Mifflin  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Company. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
(Episcopal',  having  served  as  vestryman  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Church,  Homestead,  for  ..  er  of  vein 

prior  to  moving  to  Pittsburgh.  He  :.  Ids  the  thirty- 
second  degree  in  the  Masonic  order,  his  lc  ige,  Home¬ 
stead,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  ilso  a  mem¬ 

ber  of  Syria  Temple,  Ancient  Aral  ::  Order  Noble?  c: 
the  Mystic  Shri  likewise  affili 
Lodge,  Bene-.  :  Protective 

cally  he  is  a  Republican,  and  is  a  i::"e  member  o:  '■  ' 
Americus  Republican  Club.  He  has  served  :.  mcml<r 
and  president  of  the  Homestead  ard  la 

1913  Mr.  Davis  removed  from  Homestead  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  finds  his  recreation  in  travel  and  out-cf- 
door  sports. 

Mr.  Davis  married  Dari  0.  V.  Shoe::.'  '.  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  19,  1906,  daughter  of  James  K.  1- 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Cams)  Sh  rhey  -att 

three  children:  Anna  Elizabeth,  atten  Miss  iuri-o- 
son’s  School.  Xida  Jean,  and  Dorothy  .  arl,  a::c:  ■  • 
Whiteman  Manor  School.  The  city  re.  mce  of  >•* 
family  is  at  No.  5825  Northumberland  rv-m.ue. 
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